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VW/oman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 21 

Mrs. G. W. Brookes, one of the officers 
of Suffolk Branch, was welcomed as leader. 
She read the forty-seventh chapter of Eze- 
kiel, and spoke of Ezekiel as the “artist 
prophet” and this chapter as a landscape 
painting in which the river symbolizes the 
life-giving power of Christ’s gospel. ‘‘ We 
see the source, the altar—so Christ the Sacri- 
fice is the source of all our efficiency in serv- 
ice. We see, too, that the channel of the river 
was under the threshhold of the sanctuary, so 
the church is the natural channel of the gos- 
pel, and out to the world it must flow, through 
the individual members of the church, going 
to the most needy places, as the river in the 
prophet vision flowed ‘eastward into the des- 
ert,’ bringing everywhere healing and an 
abunuance of fruit.’’ 

Miss Child gave an interesting account of 
the work done in India by Pundita Ramabai 
among the girls left as destitute orphans 
through the famine, many of whom have be- 
come Christians. Letters were read from 
Inanda, Africa, giving glimpses of the tempta- 
tions assailing the lives of the girls who are 
earnestly striving to follow Christ amidst 
heathen influences. 

A letter from Miss Gilson, at Mt. Silinda, 
Africa, gave an account of the beginning of 
the school year with many encouragements, 
and what the brave missionary termed “ slight 
discomforts,’’ occasioned by the washing 
away of the walls of the mud hut in which 
pupils and teacher were sleeping at the be- 
ginning of the rainy season. Earnest. prayer 
was offered for the work in all these far-away 
places, to which the Prayer Calendar for the 
week called special attention. 
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68 Pages. 
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The Handbook for 1898 incorporates all 
the best features of the ten previous an- 
nual editions and adds several new and 
valuable pages. 

So satisfactory has proved the plan of 
subdwiding the weekly topics for the 
_prayer meetings that it has been followed 
again. 

The daily Bible readings are prepared 
on an entirely new and original plan. 


(@ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _2> 
Single copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 
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Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 
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copy. 
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Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
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stitution of America. 
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A good story with a strong religious tone. 


Maud Brayton. By Prof. GeO. HUNTINGTON. $1.50. 
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rea 
Redmond of the Seventh. 
$1.25. 
| A story of New York school life, Republished from 
| the Youth’s Companion, though considerably extended. 


By W. E. 
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By Mrs. FRANK LEE. 


| Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in-Law. 
BARTON, D.D. 50 cents. 
A story of Southern life of great interest and power. 


| The Truth About the Trouble at Roundstone. 
| By W. E, BARTON, D.D. 50 cents. 
| A companion to the above, and of equal pathos and 
charm, 
| T e Young Capitalist. By LINNIE S. HARRIS. 


bs 5. 
| A suggestion as to the wisest way of helping people. 
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175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Sacred Songs No. 1 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 
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A number full of variety andinterest, § 
containing an article on “ Heroes 
{ Who Fight Fire,” thrilling stories of 

| §6tthe heroism of menin the N. Y. Fire § 
» Dept., by Jacob A. Riis, illustrated ; 
; by Hambidge; the personal experi- 
ences of a steerage passenger on an 
Atlantic steamer, with striking illus- 
trations by Castaigne; “ My Bedouin 
) Friends,” life in the Egyptian desert; 
the story of a Confederate parole ob- 
tained by President Lincoln’s visiting 
card; articles with new facts about 
Washington, Maximilian,and Robert 
Burns; stories by the author of “The 
Cat and the Cherub,” by John Fox, 
Jr., and others; chapters in the 
new serial by the author of “ Hugh 
Wynne,” etc., etc. —A great all-round 
number. Sold everywhere. 
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Volume LXXXIIl 


Copies of this paper, which contains the illus- 
trated “ Monograph” of the Second Church, Dor- 
chester, will be sent postpaid to any address, rolled 
and protected by a stout mailing tube, for ten’ cents 
each. 


E are glad to present this week 
W to our readers a typical New 

England church, the Second of 
Dorchester. Historically it is one of the 
most interesting, while in numbers and 
influence it is one of the most important 
in the suburbs of Boston. Born in the 
early years of the controversy which re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of Unitarians 
from the Congregational denomination, it 
has always been loyal to the orthodox 
faith, has maintained a distinctive char- 
acter of its own, has exercised a notable 
influence for good in the community 
where it stands, and has thoroughly iden- 
tified itself with our denominational life 
and work, Thousands throughout the 
country who once lived in Dorchester 
will look again with pleasure on the 
building which has long stood as an hon- 
ored landmark and on faces of those who, 
far and near, have represented this church 
in the past. The portraits of several of 
the prominent living members will not 
be less welcome. Just as a composite pic- 
ture stands for the best qualities of a col- 
lege or a fraternity, so the faces of these 
men and women show what the Second 
Church is today and what is the charac- 
ter of our New England churches. We 
believe we are doing the sisterhood of 
churches a valuable service in presenting 
in this attractive form a picture of the 
past and present of one of them who is 
highly esteemed for her work’s sake, 





Whether the theme or the man was the 
greater magnet in drawing the crowd we 
shall not attempt to say, but it is a hope- 
ful sign when 2,000 people crowd Sanders 
Theater at Harvard University to hear 
tion. W. Bourke Cochran set forth the 
claims of Christianity as the Light to 
Economic Truth. He made a noble plea 
for the application of the Golden Rule to 
industrial managment; for the recogni- 
tion by employers that the wage-earner is 
a partner, not a servant; for the right of 
the state to punish all individuals or cor- 
porations who refuse to treat respectfully 
and justly with employés who have or even 
think they have grievances or who insist 
ou their right to combine in trades unions. 
We have before commented on Mr. Coch- 
ran’s readiness at all times to proclaim 
his religious faith, to put his gifts as a 
student and orator at the service of his 
fellowmen without money and without 
price, and we only wish that there were 
more Protestant as wellas Roman Catholic 
orators and statesmen of like caliber, 
equally devout and equally ready to serve 
their fellowmen. It is significant that 
the two most stirring addresses recently 
made to the students of our oldest univer- 
sity should have been by Catholic laymen, 
Mr. Bonaparte and Mr. Cochran. 
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The new secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, son of President Eliot of Harvard, 
in a farewell address to his Unitarian 
brethren’ in New York and Brooklyn, 
laid down a policy for the denomination 
and himself as an official which merits 
attention. -He calls for deeper courage 
of conviction, more constructive thought 
and action and less. destructive; and 
“more strenuous consecration.” ‘We 
Unitarians,”’ he says, “have not entered 
upon any really self-sacrificing effort to 
‘propagate our opinions. ... We have 
been inclined to withdraw into the closet 
and hoard our precious treasures of 
faith in self-satisfied ease. . .. A gospel 
of ‘perhaps’ never won an adherent. 
Christianity with a ‘but’ in it has 
mighty little power.” A most excellent 
diagnosis. But we fail to find in Dr. 
Eliot’s prescription any evidence that 
his treatment will differ essentially from 
other Unitarian physicians who have 
diagnosed the disease in precisely the 
same way. You cannot be constructive 
when you reject such fundamental facts 
as Rev. M. J. Savage, for instance, re- 
jects, and Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
reiterates that Mr. Savage is the typical 
Unitarian of this day. You cannot ex- 
pect great self-sacrifice from men and 
women who recognize no humiliation or 
self-abasement in Jesus’ life, and who, 
like Rev. B. Fay Mills, talk of him in.a 
condescending way as their “ best friend.”’ 
In this connection it may be well to call 
attention to the letter of an old-school 
Unitarian, a disciple of Channing, in the 
Boston Transcript, which closes thus: 

All the authority to be found in this twen- 
tieth century for belief that Christ lived is the 
authority that he made these claims [of pre- 
existence, resurrection, etc.], and demanded 
faith in them from his followers. I cannot es- 
cape the dilemma that, if I believe these 
claims to be false, Christ stands an arch im- 
postor, not to be spoken of by one who seeks 
to lead his fellowmen as “‘my own best 
friend.’”’ It may be, as Dr. Hale says, that 
Mr. Savage represents the Unitarians, but if 
so, can the Unitarians honestly call them- 
selves Christians? If Jesus be but as Santa 
Claus to a child, even a “ full stocking ”’ should 
not tempt Mr. Mills to profess belief in one 
bag he believes has made claims that are 

alse. 


If men are slow to believe religious 
truth on good grounds they are credulous 
enough in receiving religious falsehoods 
which have no basis whatever. A per- 
suasive preacher of the most absurd ism 
is sure to find followers and attract tem- 
porary attention, while honest and able 
ministers of the gospel are passed by with 
indifference. A little while ago some of 
the religious newspapers blazed with in- 
dignation because of a report that the 
captain of a ship belonging to our navy 
had compelled his men to attend a Roman 
Catholic service. Secretary Roosevelt 
finds, on investigation, that the story, 
which had no foundation whatever, was 
started by a deserter from the ship. Mean- 
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while, ships where no prayers at all are 
offered are little thought about. A New 
York newspaper announced the finding of 
a manuscript in the Vatican containing an 
acceunt of the crucifixion of Christ, sent 
by Pilate to the Roman emperor. The 
long description and translation of the 
document was copyrighted and illustrated 
and presented to the world with great 
flourish of trumpets. A little investiga- 
tion discovered the author of the fraud, a 
tavern keeper in Missouri, who had once 
been a minister but was suspended for 
forgery of documents. It does not seem 
to have occurred to the New York Journal 
that the public would be interested in its 
publication of the genuine account of the 
crucifixion of Christ. 





The Deputation to China 


The American Board has never erred 
on the side of too frequent inspection of 
its missionary fields by its official repre- 
sentatives. While other denominations 
have repeatedly sent their secretaries and 
bishops to the ends of the earth, the 
Board has pursued a coriservative policy. 
It has contented itself in the main with 
administering its great trust through cor- 
respondence. Whenever journeys to the 
foreign field have been undertaken, as 
they were by Dr. Anderson to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, by Dr. Clark to India and 
Turkey and ky Dr, Alden also to Turkey, 
the results have been of incalculable 
value. Fresher still in the public mind is 
the remembrance of the deputation to 
Japan in 1896, which at a critical juncture 
did a service of large permanent value. 
Certainly, if Christ’s disciples still honor 
his commission to disciple the nations, 
they owe it to him to carry on the great 
undertaking in a sensible, businesslike 
fashion. The interests of economy, effi- 
ciency and harmony are adyanced by 
every effort on the part of the officials of 
the Board to see with their own eyes the 
fields in which so much property has 
been invested, and where today so many 
brave, seif-sacrificing men and women 
are bearing the burdens and facing the 
problems involved in the conquest of 
heathendom for Christ. What business 
house, with agents scattered over the 
globe, would fail to send to them occa- 
sionally a representative of the home 
office to see how they do and to bring 
back word respecting their successes? 

Sufficient justification, surely, for a 
deputation to China is found in the sim- 
ple statement that the American Board 
has been laboring there for sixty-eight 
years, and yet the country has never been 
visited by a secretary or a member of the 
Prudential Committee. The brethren on 
the ground have felt keenly this lack of 
personal contact with the home office, 
and over and over again have sent invi- 
tations to Sec. Judson Smith, who has 
had the charge of the four Chinese mis- 
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sions ever since he became connected 
with the Board in 1884. To these cordial 
overtures his heart, as well as those of 
his associates, quickly responded, and as 
long ago as 1890 the Prudential Commit- 
tee voted to send him to China. Moré 
than once plans were well initiated for 
the journey, when circumstances barred 
the way to their consummation. Mean- 
while the call from the field has been so 
loud and persistent, and recent years 
have brought to the front so many per- 
plexing problems, that the expedition has 
come to seem not merely highly desirable 
but almost imperative. Action therefore 
has been taken whereby not the secretary 
only, but two other gentlemen, go out as 
ofticial representatives of the Board, and 
last week witnessed the departure from 
Bosten. 

Dr. Smith’s own qualifications for this 
important task do not need to be dwelt 
upon. He will be warmly welcomed by 
those whose acquaintance with him thus 
far has been confined to the medium of 
correspondence. For his associates in 
the deputation the Board has been won- 
derfully fortunate in securing two such 
men as Colonel Hopkins and President 
Eaton. The choice could not be better 
were it possible to pick any two men from 
the entire body of business and profes- 
sional men identified with the denomina- 
tion. Colonel Hopkins is one of the most 
prominent Congregational laymen in the 
country. Heis a pillar in his own church 
—thé Harvard at Brookline. A loyal 
Congregationalist, he is catholic in his 
sympathies, as his large gifts to Mr. 
Moody’s work and to various other good 
causes testify. He possesses an enviable 
and unsullied reputation as a business 
man. His judgment is penetrating, his 
foresight keen, his power of bringing 
things to pass quite exceptional. For 
three years he has been a most influential 
member of the Prudential Committee, 
and to him in large measure are due cer- 
tain forward steps which the Board has 
taken during that period in the way of 
clearing off its indebtedness and in 
strengthening its hold upon the business 
men in its constituency. 

President Eaton is a fine representa- 
tive of those educational interests which 
have always been allied with the work of 
the Board. A successful administrator, 
a thorough scholar, a winning speaker 
and an affable gentleman, he will bring 
to the deputation the qualities that will 
be needed in the various phases of its 
delicate work. His interest in the for- 
eign work has always been a close and 
personal one, partly because of the fact 
that he has a brother in Mexico laboring 
under the Board. Several of our promi- 
nent missionaries in China are graduates 
of Beloit, the college over which he pre- 
sides. Among them are Dr. and Mrs. 
H. D. Porter and Rev. A. H. Smith. It 
is well also to have different sections of 
the country represented in the commis- 
sion. It is to be thoroughly understood 
that aside from the providing for Secre- 
tary Smith’s expenses the Board is not 
put under any financial obligation for this 
deputation, inasmuch as Colonel Hopkins, 
with characteristic generosity, goes at his 
own charges, and President Eaton’s ex- 
penses will be met through resources 
specially provided. We speak of this 
matter, not because we should be dis- 
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posed to criticise the Board if it met the 
entire expenses of the deputation, but 
because the churches should know the 
actual facts in the case. 

There is a decided difference in the ob- 
ject of this deputation from that which, 
two years ago, took Messrs. Barton, Elli- 
son, Bradford and Johnson to Japan. 
Then the hope.was to be able to assist 
the missionaries on the ground in arriv- 
ing at a better understanding with the 
native brethren in regard to a number of 
mooted questions touching autonomy, the 
holding of property and the proper theo- 
logical basis for effective co-operation. 
The situation in China today, however, 
does not present that precise type of 
questions. There the present problems 
arise from the natural growth of the 
work which has rendered more acute 
such questions as are perpetually arising 
in all the fields of foreign missionary 
effort. How best to supply existing de- 
mands for laborers, how to develop the 
spirit of self-support, what proportion of 
emphasis to lay, respectively, upon the 
evangelistic, the educational and the med- 
ical departments of the work—such sub- 
jects as these will naturally engross the 
attention of the deputation. 

It must be remembered also that within 
recent years, despite the severe retrench- 
ments, the work has gone forward at a 
hitherto unequaled pace. In some of the 
missions within a short time communi- 
cants have doubled, and as respects one 
of the fields in which the Board is work- 
ing a conservative estimate would place 
the number of inquirers at 20,000. Only 
last week the Board received from the 
Foochow Mission an appeal for re-enforce- 
ments, which, both in its record of results 
recently attained and in the intensity of 
its plea for more laborers to gather the 
whitening harvests, is almost unparalleled. 
Almost every station is severely handi- 
capped by the strain put upon its already 
overworked men and women. The cry 
from this mission is like that from a hard- 
pressed army that has victory within its 
grasp provided re-enforcements sooncome, 

The timeliness, therefore, of the send- 
ing of this deputation will be at once rec- 
ognized. Moreover, the critical political 
situation in the East renders it all the 
more. desirable that our missionary in- 
terest there be well looked after, in view 
of all the possible imminent. changes in 
national boundaries and international re- 
lations. Whatever the final outcome of 
the existing crisis, the opportunity for 
foreign missionary work is likely to be 
enlarged, that Christ may all the sooner 
take possession of his inheritance. 

Dr. Smith and President Eaton will 
sail from Vancouver Jan. 31, on the Em- 
press of Japan. They expect to arrive at 
Hong Kong about Feb. 22, and will spend 
ten days there inspecting the South China 
Mission. Returning about the middle of 
March to Foochow, they will there be 
joined by Colonel Hopkins, who does not 
sail from San Francisco for several 
weeks. The three will together inspect 
the Foochow Mission, proceeding thence 
to the North China and the Shansi Mis- 
sions. Dr. Smith does not expect to 
reach Boston on his return before the 
middle of August, but his companions 
may come back sooner. 

» It is no easy task to which these gen- 
tlemen have devoted themselves for the 
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next six months. They will not be tray- 
eling simply for pleasure. They will 
have need of large stores of patience and 
wisdom. The affectionate thought and 
the fervent prayers of the churches are 
sure to follow them. May they carry to 
the valiant souls at the front much good 
cheer and the assurance that American 
Congregationalism appreciates and hon- 
ors its missionaries in China. And may 
they bring back to us that which will 
quicken our love for men on the other 
side of the globe, touch the fountains of 
our benevolence and make us more confi- 
dent that in the vast empire of China, as 
in all quarters of the earth, God today is 
working out his blessed purpose for the 
race in Jesus Christ, our Redeemer. 





Church Attendance in Boston 


Religious topics attract as much atten- 
tion in Boston as in any city in the 
United States. This fact, we believe, 
stands unquestioned. The results of a 
carefully arranged canvass of the places 
of public worship in this city, showing 
the number of persons attending them, 
are therefore of much interest as indicat- 
ing the influence of Christianity in the 
life of the nation. We are indebted to 
Rev. D. W. Waldron, secretary of the 
Boston City Missionary Society, for tabu- 
lated figures of church attendance on 
Sunday, Nov. 28, 1897. The day was 
pleasant and conditions were favorable 
beyond the average for persons generally 
who desired to go to church. 

Of the 265 places for public religious 
services of all kinds, except Roman Cath- 
olic and Jewish, returns were made from 
234. These gave an aggregate attendance 
at morning services of 36,931, in the even- 
ing 34,567, in the afternoon 14,781, at 
young people’s and junior meetings 7,840, 
and at various other services 1,526. To 
give the fullest figures that could be 
claimed, Mr. Waldron proposes to esti- 
mate the attendance at the thirty-one 
places from which no reports were re- 
ceived at twice the average of the others, 
making the total number of persens at 
public worship Nov. 28 as follows: In the 
morning 46,716, in the evening 43,725, in 
the afternoon 18,697, at young people’s 
and junior meetings 9,916, and at various 
other services 1,930. 

Returns were also received from 200 
out of the 228 Sunday schools, showing 
an attendance of 29,588. Allowing twice 
the average of these to the twenty-eight 
schools not heard from, the total attend- 
ance would have been 37,872. A canvass 
on a later Sunday of twenty representa- 
tive Sunday schools holding their sessions 
at noon showed that of 5,056 teachers and 
pupils 2,682 were not present at the morn- 
ing service. 

Further examination of statistics gath- 
ered showed that a considerable number 
of churches and missions hold no morn- 
ing service. Twenty-nine of these have 
their main service in the afternoon and 
twenty-four in the evening. The aggre- 
gate attendance at these services was 
9,124. At ten places, where only a Sun. 
day school service is held, 748 were pres- 
ent. Seventy-three churches which have 
a morning service reported larger attend- 
ance at afternoon or evening meetings. 
From these figures Mr. Waldron con- 
cludes that on the most favorable show- 
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ing the largest number present at any 
single service in all the churches could 
not be more than 65,714, and he makes 
the guess that not more than 72,000 differ- 


ent individuals were to be found at any . 


church service, other than Jewish or 
Roman Catholic, on the Sunday in ques- 
tion. 

A careful estimate based on the census 
of 1895 puts the total population of Boston 
at 530,000. Of this number those best in- 
formed say that about 260,000 belong to 
Roman Catholic and 30,000 to Jewish fam- 
ilies. There remain, then, 240,000 who 
might fairly be considered as in the par- 
ishes represented by the 265 places of 
worship we have been considering. An 
investigation of some 1,200 families by 
city missionaries showed that about two- 
fifths of the persons in these families 
were detained from church by sickness, 
age or other good reasons. On this basis, 
of the 240,000 persons not in any sense 
adherents of Catholic or Jewish organiza- 
tions 144,000 were not kept away from 
church on the last Sunday in November 
by either age, infancy, sickness or any 
other duties. Yet fully one-half of them 
attended no religious service. 

By the census of 1890 the total number 
of communicants or members of various 
denominations in Boston was 244,048. Of 
these 185,188 were Roman Catholics and 
2,300 Jews, leaving 56,560 who were nearly 
all members of evangelical Christian bod- 
1es. 

These facts are fruitful in suggestion. 
They show that attendance on Protestant 
churches in this city is considerably larger 
than their membership. Dr. Strong, in 
The New Era, says that the average at- 
tendance on evangelical churches in the 
United States is somewhat less than their 
membership. Still it is beyond question 
that public worship is much less esteemed 
in the chief city of Puritan New England 
than it was a generation ago. As indicat- 
ing the extent of this change we note that 
the aggregate attendance of Congrega- 
tional churches in Boston April 10, 1892, 
morning, afternoon and evening, was 17,- 
652; Nov. 28, 1897, it was 16,605, a falling 
off of about six per cent. in five years. 
Mr. Waldron puts before us the undeniable 
fact that on one of the pleasantest Sunday 
mornings in the year, at a season when 
the population is greatest, “less than one- 
third of those who had no necessary 
hindrance, less than one-fifth of the non- 

{oman Catholic and non-Jewish people 
in the city, were in church; more than 
two-thirds of those who were able to attend 
were not in church.” If this condition 
does not bring home a solemn sense of 
responsibility to the Christians of Boston, 
What will ? 

What can we do to bring to Christ this 
great and growing multitude of our un- 
evangelized fellow-citizens? What can 
we do to win back to their allegiance 
those who have surrendered Christian 
privileges and neglect Christian duties? 

Each Christian, alone, can make him- 
self right with God. Hé can put aside 
every known sin, take up duties plainly 
before him and accept the opportunities 
in his way to make the presence and power 
of God felt in the community 

Christians in Boston can unite in prayer 
and effort to this common end. What 
are our differences as compared with the 
work of saving the souls of our fellow- 





citizens, of making the Church of Christ 
supreme in our city? What does the 
world really care for the sermons of min- 
isters which aim to point out one an- 
other’s mistakes, though the papers pre- 
fer extracts from them as spicy news? 
Have we not a great and harmonious mes- 
sage common to all disciples of Christ ? 

Christians can use for Christ the same 
skill and foresight which they apply to 
their own business. A canvass of Con- 
gregational places of worship in Boston 
in 1892 showed that their average seating 
capacity was 628. Other information 
gathered shows that this is rather below 
the average for church buildings and mis- 
sion halls in the city. But on this basis, 
in the 265 places for religious services, not 
counting Roman Catholic or Jewish, there 
were on the last Sunday of November 
seats for 166,420 persons, and this number 
was only a little less than thrice the 
number of persons who attended the prin- 
cipal service in any church, If every one 
who could have gone to church had done 
so, there would still have been more than 
21,000 empty seats. Evidently, then, there 
is no need to add to the number ef church 
buildings. But they need to be better 
distributed, and how to do this with the 
greatest economy and effectiveness is a 
problem to tax the wisdom of our most 
experienced business men. Is it service 
acceptable to Christ for the denomina- 
tions to go on, each maintaining its own 
work without ever consulting with the 
others? Is not some effort at federation 
imperatively demanded ? 

The special point which Mr. Waldron 
makes deserves all the emphasis he gives 
to it. No labor is more necessary or val- 
uable than that of the City Missionary 
Society to bring the poor into sympa- 
thetic relations with the churches, and 
any want of willingness on the part of 
the churches to welcome them is foreign 
to the spirit of Christ. But that is only 
one phase of the work to which we are 
called. The value of souls is not to be 
measured by their possessions or their 
want of them. If Christians come to 
realize the present crisis, if they address 
themselves in earnest to the business 
which demands their attention, the poor 
will not be neglected, but if their efforts 
are mainly confined to the poor they will 
amount to little. Moreover, the fact that 
in certain parts of the city the accommo- 
dation greatly exceeds the actual or the 
possible response from the people does 
not remove the obligation to provide for 
the newer and the less congested sections. 
There is still a proper and necessary work 
of church extension to be done within, as 
well as without, the city limits. 

The question is, Shall we become whole- 
souled fellow-workers with God to make 
him supreme in the hearts of the people 
of this city? That question, with a 
gravity greater than at any previous time 
in this century, confronts the Christians 
of every community in the land. 





The Birthday of Christian En- 
deavor 


The fruitfulness of past deeds is multi- 
plied: by reviewing them in the light of 
what they have already produced. There- 
fore we look forward with satisfaction to 
the next anniversary of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor Feb. 2. 
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In these seventeen years the few have 
become 8,000,000, the local influence for 
good a world force for righteousness. It 
is significant of the character of the 
movement that it has uplifted every de- 
partment of church an4 civic life which 
it has touched. It has given impetus to 
fellowship within the churches, to unity 
between them. It has become an educa- 
tional factor in the benevolence of: the 
young, turning their spasmodic gifts to 
regular contributions, in many cases to 
tithes. And it has engendered a denom- 
inational loyalty, appearing in the gifts 
to distinct church mission boards. In its 
latest year Christian Endeavor added 
5,000 societies and 250,000 members. In 
every part of the world it has made ma- 
terial advance. Since the last interna- 
tional convention the religious side of 
the movement has been emphasized and 
quickened under the spiritual guidance 
of Dr. Clark and his fellow-leaders. In 
inaugurating the morning watch and the 
quiet hour they have sought to bring the 
societies into closer touch with the source 
of life and to project an influence into 
the world that shall draw it nearer God. 
It will prove beneficial to the young, as ‘it 
gives a thoughtfulness to activity and a 
spiritual efficiency to service. 

In Christian Endeavor and similar so- 
cieties we have a refutation of the state- 
ment that Christianity is decadent. While 
youth is so closely allied with the churches 
and lending to them its rejuvenating 
strength, Christendom must continue vi- 
rile and fruitful. So long as Christian 
Endeavor adds yearly of its membership 
thousands to the churches and gives of 
its resources to the cause of missions and 
charity the Church of Christ will be hope- 
ful, courageous and active, knowing that 
its labors are not in vainin the Lord. 





How Sin Involves Its Own 
Punishment 


The fact that sin involves penalty is 
generally understood in some degree. 
But the extent to which it is true and 
how it becomes true are not understood 
as they should be. The consciousness of 
guilt which follows evil-doing is an ele- 
ment of its punishment. Even when hu- 
man retribution is escaped, as sometimes 
happens, the sinner must bear upon his 
own memory and heart the burden of his 
knowledge of his guilt. That this is no 
trifle is proved by the many instances in 
which remorse has prompted confession 
by those who have done wrong and have 
remained unsuspected. This sense of sin- 
fulness and the longing to be free from it 
are the natural consequences of unright- 
eousness, and only the most callous spir- 
itually, if any, are unaffected by them. 

Indulgence in sin also lowers the moral 
and spiritual standard of life. It tempts 
us to care less henceforth about doing 
right. It beguiles to the magnifying of 
every hindrance to goodness, until we 
make mountains out of molehills. It per- 
suades us that we have deceived our- 
selves, that it is impossible, or at any 
rate needless, to aim as high as we have 
been accustomed to aim, and that to at- 
tain a lower degree of excellence is enough. 
And this lowering process does not soon 
cease. What was accepted as a just and 
true ideal yesterday is discarded today as 
too exacting. But what today is adopted 
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in its stead also is almost certain to be 
abandoned tomorrow for the same rea- 
son, and a still lower standard appro- 
priated in its place. The only safety lies 
in firmly returning to the original and 
highest ideal. 

The weakening of the will is an inev- 
itable result of this experience. Daily it 
becomes harder to resist temptation, 
easier to make excuses for disobeying 
God, and easier to commit positive sin. 
This enfeebling of the will power, the 
core of successful righteous endeavor, is 
one of the deadliest results of sin, and 
one of the most lamentable illustrations 
of the punishment which follows wrong- 
doing like its shadow. These truths need 
to be appreciated more than they are. In 
these days especially, when a keen and 
distressing consciousness of personal sin- 
fulness is less common than formerly, 
while sin in every form abounds and 
tempts as actively as ever, they need 
more prayerful consideration. 





Current History 


intervention in Cuba 

Contrast the scenes in the House of 
Representatives and the French House 
of Deputies last week, and how much to 
our credit is the record. Party feeling 
and personal dislikes ran high in both 
bodies, but how different the outcome. 
Speaker Reed and the Democratic leader, 
Mr. Bailey, clashed on an issue involving 
veracity, and yet neither lost his temper 
or did that which brought discredit upon 
himself or the body of which he is an 
important leader. 

Sympathy for the Cuban revolutionists 
and indignation at the cruelties of Span- 
ish rule, past and present, are quite as 
intense among the Republican majority 
as they are among the Democratic and 
Populist minority. Yet in obedience to 
the conviction that the executive and 
not the legislative department of the 
State is best qualified to determine when 
we sould intervene in Cuba, the Repub- 
lican leaders and the rank and file stead- 
fastly resisted the attempt to make a 
“rider” to the Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill, the congressional method of provok- 
ing Spain into that declaration of war 
which the Spanish statesmen ‘really are 
seeking to gain an excuse for. The 
speech of Mr. Hitt, chairman of the 
House committee on foreign relations, 
made it clear that the Administration 
considers the present situation very grave, 
and that it is alert and prepared to act in 
ease of outrage done to American citi- 
zens and property. Moreover, it intends 
to intervene if Spain does not soon suc- 
ceed in putting an end to the awful con- 
dition of affairs that prevails in Cuba, 
where, if truth be told, horrors exist that 
rival those of Armenia. But the Admin- 
istration wisely, we think, insists upon 
giving Spain a little longer time to prove 
to all the world her own incapacity and 
the moral right to interfere which we 
have had for months, if not years. Cer- 
tain facts may bring intervention sooner 
than it would otherwise have come. The 
Spanish officials are frustrating the at- 
tempt of our citizens and officials to dis- 
tribute the relief funds and stores which 
General Blanco officially asked for. The 
mail of our consul-general and our con- 
suls has been tampered with. The dis- 
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patch of the battleship Maine to Havana 
is a wise move, which need not hasten the 
end, but may make it more satisfactory 
to us when the end does come. 
The Pight for and against Silver Renewed 

The Senate of the Congress of the 
United States has given the right of way 
in its discussions to a resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator Teller of Colorado, which 
affirms the right of the treasurer of the 
United States to redeem the bonds of the 
United States in standard silver dollars. 
It has done this by a vote which indicates 
that when the resolution itself is voted 
upon, Jan. 27, it will pass, though not by 
so large a majority. The import of this 
action is not that our Government will 
proceed to repudiate its obligations, for a 
House of Representatives less tainted 
with the silver virus stands in the way 
of any such action. It does mean that 
not a few “trimmers’’ will be put on 
record, men like Senators Gorman of 
Maryland, Smith of New Jersey, Mitchell 
of Wisconsin and the group of Western 
Republicans from silver-producing States 
who yet stood on the Republican national 
platform in the last campaign; and for 
this a debt of obligation will be due 
to Senator Teller, who, with other ad- 
vocates of silver, is quite right in insist- 
ing that certain men shall quickly decide 
between their convictions as men and 
their expedient course as vote-getters. 
It also means that the Bryan Democrats 
and the Silver Republicans in Congress 
have taken this way of serving notice 
upon the President and Republican party 
leaders that any plan for currency reform 
will meet their active opposition if it is 
on lines laid down either by Secretary 
Gage or the Monetary Commission. This 
being so, we are glad to see men like Sen- 
ator Lodge of Massachusetts boldly de- 
claring that the only honorable and safe 
thing for the Republican majority to do 
is to accept the challenge, immediately 
define the issue and begin a fight now 
instead of waiting until after the congres- 
sional elections are over or until the cam- 
paign of 1900 begins. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. From the President down the 
Republican party is on trial, and it will 
be politic for it to be courageous and 
frank. 


Our Failures in Municipal Government 

The officials of the Greater New York, 
as they come to face the intricacies and 
contradictions of the new charter, the 
enormous aggregate estimates of the. ofti- 
cials of the boroughs for borough and 
city expenses during the coming year (the 
demands of the police alone calling for 
$13,000,000), are so perplexed and dis- 
heartened that, being politicians and not 
statesmen and trained administrators, 
they have lost their heads and their tem- 
pers, and are already talking of ignoring 
the provisions of the charter, withhold- 
ing all appropriations for projects of im- 
provement unless forced to make them 
by the courts, etc. Moreover, Mayor 
Van Wyck, in some of his utterances, has 
so perfectly revealed the intention of 
Tammany to Manhattanize the other 
boroughs after the Tammany fashion 
that already the leading citizens of the 
borough of Brooklyn have called a mass 
meeting to sound the alarm and organize 
a fight for borough rights. All of which 
is of superior pedagogical value, and will 
do much to ‘hasten the conversion of 
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many who by their votes put Mr. Croker 
on his throne. 

Our representative in Chicago, in his 
letter on page 125, describes the situation 
there in words that make further com. 


‘ment here unnecessary. Suffice it to say 


that the responsibility for the condition 
of affairs in both New York and Chicago 
does not lie with the ignorant, unfortu- 
nate or disreputable classes of the com. 
munity, but with the intelligent, fortunate 
and respectable folk, who care more for 
their personal prosperity than they do for 
municipal virtue, and who follow slav- 
ishly in the ranks of partisan demagogues 
and condone bribery by corporations and 
laxity on the part of officials. 

The deadlock in the Boston board of 
aldermen is another scandal due solely 
to partisan selfishness, and illustrating 
perfectly the indifference of the city fath- 
ers to municipal interests. 


Reform of the Primaries 

No one who has attempted to analyze 
the conditions which make for the perma- 
nency of the “boss” system as we see it 
now full blown in not a few of our States 
and most of our large cities has gone very 
far without perceiving that much of the 
“‘boss’s’’ power comes from his control 
of the caucus or primary. Once give to 
the voter the same secrecy and certainty 
in determining who his party’s candidate 
shall be as is now guaranteed to him when 
he comes to vote for rival party candidates 
under the Australian ballot system and 
the “boss ” is doomed, so far as machinery 
can affect him. Many men throughout 
the country have long perceived this, and 
here and there schemes have been devised 
and laws passed by which in some.States 
and counties the rank and file have been 
enabled to resist or exclude the “boss.” 
Hereafter, however, the work will take 
on national proportions and become one 
of the movements which alert citizens 
everywhere must keep in touch with and 
should assist. Last week there gathered 
in New York city a body of earnest men, 
who, before they separated, had organized 
The National Primary League, with Hon. 
Oscar Straus as president, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy of Boston as vice-president, Ralph 
M. Easely of Chicago as secretary and 
Hon. Darwin R. James of»Brooklyn as~- 
treasurer. According to its constitution 
its object is 

The encouragement of legislation in the 
several States which shall compel integrity 
in and properly regulate the conduct of en- 
rollments, registrations, primaries, caucuses, 
conventions, nominations and elections, assur- 
ing and securing to voters and delegates their 
rights as such, and forbidding and providing 
adequate penalties for violation of such stat- 
utes, and for the improper use of money and 
other corrupt practices in connection with 
nominations and elections. 


The most encouraging feature of the 
conference in New York was the pres- 
ence not only of doctrinaires, but also of 
practical politicians and men who either 
now are, or recently have been, mayors 
of some of our largest cities. Governor 
Black of New York, in a letter, also made 
it clear that he was heartily in sympathy 
with the aims of the league. To many 
usually not much in sympathy with civic 
reform agencies, because they believe them 
disintegrating and destructive of party 
alignment, this league will not appeal in 
vain, because its primary object is to 
strengthen party organizations, to make 
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them truly representative of principles 
and not the pawns with which self-seeking 
men play for their own exaltation or en- 
richment. 

A Plea for Lynch Law 

We are not prepared to unite with the 
New York Sun in calling Hon. C. J. 
Bonaparte of Baltimore The Wild Man of 
Baltimore, for he is too able a man and 
too patriotic a citizen to be dismissed 
with an epithet. But it is to be noted 
with regret that he, a lawyer by profes- 
sion, a graduate and overseer of Harvard 
University, and one of the.-most eminent 
advocates of civil service:and municipal 
reform in thecountry, in his recent address 
to a Boston audience, publicly justified 
resort to lynch law. He holds that: 

If a government does not so administer jus- 
tice as to satisfy the moral sense of the com- 
munity, that government is pro tanto a failure ; 
and it is unquestionable that in the United 
States the operation of the criminal law has 
become so tardy and uncertain that it does not 
afford this satisfaction. When it has been so 
amended that a murderer or criminal of even 
blacker guilt shall be usually tried within a 
fortnight and executed within a month after 
his arrest, I predict that Judge Lynch will 
adjourn his court sine die. That this court is 
now open is, however, a symptom also, and 
not a wholly regrettable symptom, of the same 
self-helpfulness to which Americans owe their 
orderly freedom. 

The Boston Transcript, in commenting 
on this utterance, well said: 

Iie misapprehends the whole early spirit of 
our institutions, at least, and when he again 
speaks to a Massachusetts audience his wel- 
come will be more genuine if he will omit this 
detested doctrine from his public discussions. 

The men who laid the foundations of 
this republic did not accept the Napoleonic 
theory that the end justifies the means, 
and their worthy descendants today will 
not be found advocating the righting of 
wrong by committing other wrongs. We 
believe with Mr. Bonaparte that the laxity 
and prolixity of judicial proéedure in deal- 
ing with crime do account for some but 
not all lynehings, yet in no case do they 
justify a resort to violence as brutal as 
any that the criminal may have done. 

We are glad to see that President Carter 
of Williams College, in addressing a mass 
meeting of students in New York last 
week, alluded to and condemned the false 
pity for criminals, which, to quote his 
words, “by its appeals to executive clem- 
ency has weakened government, sowed 
the seeds of lynching and threatened ‘the 
safety of many homes.” 

President Dole’s Mission 

President Dole of the Hawaiian repib- 
lic is now in Washington, the guest of 
the nation. Interviewed by a representa. 
tive of the Chicago Record while travel- 
ing East, he asserted that he came with- 
out any power to accept modifications of 
the treaty now before the Senate; that if 
annexation fails the republic will “go 
right on”; that he is unaware of any 
disposition of Japan to seize the islands 
should we refuse to annex them; that the 
chief reason for annexation, in his mind, 
is the mutual commercial benefits to be 
gained by both parties to the compact. 
After conference with the responsible 
officials at Washington he may say more, 
7 until then deems it his duty to be 
silent. 


Great Britain and Russia Face to Face 
It is easy to see that the situation in 
the far East is grave. The British chan- 
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cellor of the exchequer declares that 
Great Britain will go to war in support of 
the contention that China must refrain 
from any concessions to either Russia or 
Germany which do not leave Great Britain 
free to profit by commerce within the 
ceded territories. Russia growls at this 
and threatens the Chinese Foreign Office 
that if it does not forthwith make good 
certain pledges made before Great Britain 
interfered Russia will resort to force. 
Japan is alert, thoroughly armed at sea 
and on land, and maddened by Russian 
duplicity in Korea and Russian aspira- 
tions for monopoly in China. The Brit- 
ish people, irrespective of party, stand 
shoulder to shoulder back of Lord Salis- 
bury in his stiff foreign policy, for they 
realize that it is now or never with them, 
with decided advantages if action is taken 
now, serious as are the British complica- 
tions in India and along the Upper Nile. 
For Russia now cannot begin to use the 
land force that will be at her disposal 
when the Siberian railway is completed, 
and Japan may not be so willing an ally 
in the future as she now is. Now her 
navy, acting with the British, can, with 
scarcely an effort, sweep from the Pacific 
the fleets of all other Powers and the 
Japanese army, trained and disciplined 
by the tast war with China and co-oper- 
ating with a joint fleet, could walk right 
up to the heart of China with scarcely 
any opposition. Great Britain’s sources 
of weakness, should war really begin, 
would be from Russian backfire, started 
in India, and from French plottings in 
North Africa. All Americans who be- 
lieve in freedom of trade and liberiy of 
thought and action for Asiatic peo- 
ples will hope for a bloodless victory of 
John Bull, and if he has to go to war to 
maintain these blessings of civilization 
they will hold that the end justifies the 
means. 
For Current History Notes see page 124. 








In Brief 


We shall print next week an interesting 
character sketch of Mr. D. Willis James, con- 
joined with an interview which a member of 
our own staff had with him recently in his 
New York office, 





By no means of least importance in the dep- 
utation to China are the unofficial members, 
Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. Eaton. 


Congressional oratory has not become a 
thing of the past. A congressman from the 
State of Washington, in the stirring debate 
over Cuba last week, asked his colleagues “to 
respect the blood-bleached bones”’ of their 
ancestors. 








This is the season when registrars of local 
and State associations are preparing their re- 
ports for the Year-Book. Several instances 
have occurred of names of ministers reported 
who were not members of any association. 
Registrars should be careful to send in no 
names which do not belong there by authority 
of the association or conference to which they 
belong. 


At the conclusion of one of Mr. Moody’s 
sermons last Sunday in Park Street Church, a 
fine-looking, we)l-dressed gentleman came for- 
ward, took him by the hand and said, “‘ I was 
converted when you preached here last Au- 
gust”; and, with a hearty “thank you,’ 
passed quickly on to make way for others. 
An entire stranger to the evangelist, he was 
only one of hundreds who owe to him the im- 
pulse that has led to a “‘ right-about-face.” 
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Ten students of the Presbyterian Theologi 
cal Seminary at Alleghany, Pa., are said to 
have been expelled or suspended last week for 
“‘unministerial conduct” and “improprieties 
resulting from indiscretion and thoughtless- 
ness.” It is stated that their offense was gam- 
bling. This is the most astounding bit of 
news relative to the ethics of educational in- 
stitutions that we have noted in an era not 
free from other indications that present day 
standards are not as they used to be. 





President Tucker of Dartmouth made it clear 
at the alumni meeting in New York last week 
that Dartmouth will not succumb to the de- 
mand of utilitarians that men be graduated 
earlier, and that they be fitted for special 
professions while in college.”” ‘‘The man 
who goes,” he said, “direct from his high 
school into a specialty, be it law, medicine or 
theology, has not that basis of common under- 
standing with his fellowmen that he should 
have.’’ But some of our associations and con- 
ferences which issue licenses to preach do nci 
seem to agree with Dr. Tucker. 





When the cause of science as well as the in- 
terests of our Government can be promoted in 
the appointment of consular agents, the ad- 
vantage is double. The President has done 
this double service in reappointing Rev. Dr. 
Selah Merrill as consul to Jerusalem. He has 
served two previous terms in that capacity— 
1882-6 and 1891-4. He has utilized his posi- 
tion to important service for Oriental scholar- 
ship, and has enriched Andover Seminary 
with a very valuable collection of specimens 
illustrating the history and life of Palestine. 
Another collection, when completed, is to go 
to Harvard University. American travelers 
have found at Jerusalem during the last four 
years a wise friend and counselor in Rev. E. 
S. Wallace. Since he is to return home, they 
will be glad to learn that Dr. Merrill is to be 
again in his old place. 


The Examiner prints a long article by Rev. 
Dr. J. B. Thomas on The Passing of Congre- 
gationalism. The Interior, after making a 
needless misstatement (unintentional) con- 
cerning The Congregationalist, says, ‘‘ The 
Congregational press is decadent,’ and de- 
scribes the Advance as ‘‘standing there and 
grinning like a loon.’’ The trenchant style 
combined with gentle courtesy of Dr. Gray 
must be inimitable, for we rarely see any- 
thing like it in our other religious exchanges. 
These eminent representatives of the Baptist 
and Presbyterian denominations are no doubt 
sorry for the decay, which they think they 
have discovered, of sister organizations and 
institutions seeking, as they do, to build up 
the kingdom of God, though they have not 
space to mention their regret. A forgotten 
apostle, whose sayings in former years they 
sometimes quoted, once wrote, “‘ Love as breth- 
ren, be pitiful, be courteous.” 





Justice Wofford of the criminal court of 
Kansas City, Mo., fined a female Christian 
Science ‘doctor ”’ of that city fifty dollars last 
week for failing to report to the Board of 
Health a case of diphtheria, of which, as usual, 
the patient died. He said bluntly that the 
methods of the Christian Scientists in attempt- 
ing to heal the sick were frequently akin to 
murder. We should like to know, just as a 
matter of curiosity and as a case in casuistry 
to bestudied, just what argument the Christian 
Scientists adduce for their defiance of sanitary 
precautions that our most advanced and 
civilized communities have ordained for the 
protection of the healthy members of the com- 
munity. Are they anarchists? Do they 
dispute the right of the majority torule? If 
a so-called “‘ doctor” of the Christian Science 
persuasion is competent to deal with disease, 
what reason has he or she for failing to report 
the ease, even though he believes it to be an 
hallucination on the part of the patient? 
Why this persistent keeping away, from the 
light ? 








Persons associated with American folk 
of the theater say that within the last two 
decades there has been a palpable im- 
provement in the general character of 
players. Certainly present conditions are 
far from being so flagrant as they used to 
be. But the progress toward decency, 
sobriety and integrity has been much 
faster and sounder than the general public 
has vividly felt. Some players are re- 
ceived by careful hostesses, and many 
men of the theater belong to exclusive 
clubs; but these are exceptions, and 
while the excepted favorites are made 
happy the rule is bearing down hard on 
the great majority of the rest. At the 
very start the actor finds himself sus- 
pected. He cannot help seeing that even 
if his conduct is exemplary he may be 
subjected to slights merely because he is 
anactor. This part of the struggle must 
seem to all fair-minded persons who give 
it careful thought a needless and cruel 
hardship, and the players are to be con- 
gratulated that such discrimination meets 
frequent rebuke nowadays from men and 
women in high places, and that it is disap- 
pearing, even though slowly. 

Another drawback for the actor is the 
absence of the sort of people who, let us 
say, read The Congregationalist. Many 
persons of religious profession have been 
accustomed to feeling that the stage, both 
as an art in its influence on the public and 
as a business in its effects on those em- 
ployed in it, does more to kill than to 
quicken the things in life which those 
persons have an interest in quickening. 
No matter whether they are right or 
wrong in this judgment or whether they 
are in a position to judge, the fact re- 
mains they have kept out of the dramatic 
profession and done all they could to 
keep out others in whom they were in- 
terested. Thus the ranks of players are 
recruited from those who have not as 
church members been declaring openly 
for elevated living. And so the actor has 
to associate from the start with people 
among whom the avowed advocates of 
righteousness are deliberately unrepre- 
sented. However, this segregation of 
players is being broken up more and more, 
and many of us know some young man or 
woman who has gone out of a home where 
the breeding was high and embraced the 
vocation of the player. 

Both the ostracism and the staying out 
of the profession spring from the popular 
notion about stage folk. Actors, or their 
agents, have largely brought this upon 
themselves through inviting publicity. 
Whatever personal affair may come out, 
the actor usually suffers, or enjoys, a dozen 
times the notoriety that would fall to a 
plumber ora music teacher under like cir- 
cumstances. The manager strains every 
muscle to fill more newspaper space with 
gossip about his employés than his rival 
fills. Itis just because of this lime-light 
‘thrown on actors and throwing other 
persons into gloom that the stage seems 





* Forthcoming articles in this series will deal 
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Workingman, The Lumberman. : 
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to be a wickeder place than some others. 
But so much greater and more permanent 

- prosperity and honor have come in late 
years to managers who discouraged the 
interviewer and insisted, at any rate, onan 
outward semblance of reserve, that the 
policy of the future will be in that direc- 
tion. 

The ancient charges against stage folk 
may be lumped together as licentiousness, 
excessive drinking and loose business 
methods. What sexual immorality there 
may be among actors may be ina great 
measure traced to the wandering life. 
Husband and wife in different troupes for 
thirty weeks, with children left some- 
where on the road, are in reality divorced, 
and that partly explains the many legal 
divorces. But responsibility for this phase 
of stage ill-repute rests still more heavily 
upon the system of soul tribute exacted 
by many managers of the women whom 
they are ina position to advance toward 
prominence. Itis a satisfaction to be able 
to say that in some American companies 
the progress from supernumerary or “‘ex- 
tra lady’’ to leading man or woman is in 
its strict self a purely civil service pro- 
motion. Looks, aptness and industry 
win. The older and more successful ac- 
tors are, as a rule, men and women who 
have well behaved as the price of long life 
and success, while a manifest purpose to 
mind one’s own affairs will usually pre- 
vent the allurementsof thetempter. But 
there are other troupes against which 
grave charges come home with truth and 
force. The thing wanted is advancement. 
Advancement is in the gift of a manager, 
or stage manager, or treasurer, or some- 
body, and his price to the young girl is 
her money or her life. 

As to excessive drinking, it is only 
needful to remember that the player is 
obliged to perform his part eight times a 
week. Every time he must rise to the 
same hight of magnetism, force and illu- 
mination, for if he fall below his average 
the audience refuses to applaud and his 
place is no longer secure. But actors, 
like all persons else, have headaches, the 
blues and sorrows, and when your light 
comedian, your graceful, airy idol of the 
crowd, receives at his hotel a telegram say- 
ing that a little one at homeis dying, what 
is he to do for the waiting throng? He has 
not of himself strength to re-enforce his 
broken spirit and stimulate the gayety he 
does not feel. He feels he must resort to 
artificial stimulant. This explains both 
much of the drinking and much of the 
opium eating. The modern system under 
which, for the most part, one player has 
the same character to act through a 
whole season, instead of learning a new 
part every week as used to be required, 
reduces greatly the strain on the vital 
forces. Nowadays, too, the stage is bet- 
ter stocked with ambitious young actors 
than it ever was, and the competition is 
so fierce that every one must keep straight 
or the understudy will supplant him per- 
manently at any moment. 

The lax business metliods would be 
comical if they weren't so serious. It 
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seems to be unwritten law, for example, 
that a debt for salary is forgiven by the 
beginning of the season following that in 
which it was contracted. When an actor 
sues for back pay the whole guild smiles 
and says, sarcastically, ‘‘I hope he getg 
it.” I have known an actor to enter for 
a second season a troupe in which, during 
the first year, he had spent more for cos- 
tumes than he had received of the prom. 
ised salary. Hundreds of incidents hap. 
pen every year on the stamping ground 
of the thespians in Broadway, New 
York, when players manifest the meek- 
est friendliness toward the manager who 
has swindled them. It has been pro- 
posed that our State legislatures should 
imitate the Germans in dealing with this 
matter, and make every manager post 
with the authorities two weeks’ pay for 
his whole troupe and keep it posted. 
Even then he would prubably borrow of 
his actors. 

On the other hand, it would be interest- 
ing to learn how much money is owed by 
actors to the dramatic weeklies for ad- 
vertisements. The ‘‘make believe” un- 
reality of the performances themselves 
communicates itself to the life. The 
actor takes to himself the privileges and 
immunities of genius. He will quarrel, 
he will have debts, he will spend his last 
cent in some generous act that cripples 
him for an impending obligation. Crea- 
tures of impulse, taking no thought for 
the morrow—calling them “ Bohemian” 
may not redeem but it expresses them, 
and to me it is one of the marvels of this 
life that in their feverish existence of ups 
and downs so many of them accumulate 
character and substance as do. 

On the whole, the outlook seems bright 
for the players. As a traffic the drama 
is passing more on to a business basis, 
in which the performers are protected 
against their own improvidence. With 
a growing spirit of friendliness towaid 
them from the outside, with an increase 
in the number of gently bred young 
people who enter the profession well 
equipped, with a marked tendency on the 
part of the newspapers of the better sort 
to confine their articles to the plays and 
the playing, with a condition of things 
under which artificial stimulants are less 
needed than formerly, and with a multi- 
plication of dramatic schools under dis- 
creet auspices, where students may find 
out how incapable.or how capable they 
are before plunging into the whirlpool, it 
would seem as if the opportunity for use- 
ful and honored careers in the drama 
were brighter and safer than it has ever 
been before. 





Rev. Dr. John Clifford of London, just 
home from a trip around the world, says that 
Great Britain must be rid of such alliances as 
have made her participation in the concert of 
Europe during the past year a cause for na- 
tional mortification. He says that her future 
alliances should be with Australasia, Canada 
and the United States, ‘‘communities built 
upon the principles of universal justice, free- 
dom of conscience and brotherhood.” Pre- 
cisely so. 
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The Man in the Gallery * 


BY GERALD STANLEY LEE 
Il. 


Lalways comeearly. Itis half theserv- 
ice to come early. One gets a start. 
Theophilus always says that he doesn’t 
see any particular reason why a man 
should come to church before the fifteen- 
minute bell—sit there all alone with the 
ticking of the clock—to get a start. He 
says he doesn’t see why, if what a man 
wants is a frame of mind, he cannot get 
it just as well by sitting down in his own 
room, or by reading his Bible, perhaps, or 
by directing his thoughts a bit before he 
leaves the house. He has talked about it 
a good deal, one time and another. I 
asked him the other day if he ever did it, 
and he allowed he never did. 

“That’s just it,” said I. 
your clothes ?”’ 

" «0, no, not necessarily.” 

“Collar buttons ?” 

I didn’t pursue the matter any farther. 
My opinion is that most people who go to 
chureh get their minds framed the way 
Theophilus does. 

He is sitting in his pew by the further 
wall now. He came on time—just on the 
minute; but he isn’t what one would really 
call settled down to the service even yet, 
and the organ’s already on the second 
hymn;and Mrs. Theophilus—it’s as Amelia 
says—any one can tell it by a look at Mrs. 
Theophilus’s face. She is looking for col- 
lar buttons still. She always is; and ‘“‘she 
never finds them either,’’ Amelia says, 
“until half way through the sermon.” 
She has three children besides. 

I suppose there are people somewhere 
in the world who are able to select, con- 
sider and discover all their various ap- 
parel on Sunday morning, and brush their 
coats as people should, and put on their 
gloves indoors as people should, and still 
have time to put on their right minds. 
But they ¢o not live in our town. I know 
ministers who have traveled a good deal, 
who are still looking for a town where 
they do. 

We had a minister once who declared 
that it was little use to try to do much 
with people the first part of the service. 
“Tt takes them at least half an hour,” he 
used to say, “to get over their clothes.” 
This same minister (I camped out with 
him this summer) told me one night, ina 
camp-fire confidence, that he knew it was 
all wrong, and that he had struggled with 
it, but he always had a prejudice against 
prompt people. He was always requesting 
people to come early and he was always 
on time himself, but he said: ‘‘ The trouble 
with them is you always know they are 
prompt. They look prompt. They look 
that way for at least half of the service. 
One can’t do anything with them. One 
can’t make them look any other way. 
They get up from their seats and sing the 
Doxology, every one of them, as if it was 
all about being on time to church. They 
have spent the entire morning in one long 
deliberate determination and struggle to 
be on time, and they can’t forget it. Best 
people I have, too, some of them, but they 
are very trying to worship with—trying 
beyond words. 

“The only people (I noticed it in my 
first parish—it was a theologue summer 
sort of a parish) who really seemed pre- 
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pared te enter into the service at the 
very beginning were the people who, for 
one reason or another, had just—just— 
happened to be on time—hadn’t thought 
about it one way or the other. Of 
course the’re not very many of them, 
as churches go, but you can always 
tell which ones they are by a glance over 
the congregation, and the only thing to 
do is to pick them out and use them to 
begin the service with. 

“The people who have made it a point 
to duly apparel themselves, and to be on 
time besides, are almost always the ones 
I notice who have left their minds be- 
hind. All they can do in a service is to 
go through the motions as well as they 
can—and wait along from one hymn to 
another for their minds to catch up. Of 
course—there is no denying it—punctual- 
ity is a good thing, and it is well to be on 
the dot. A dot has its place. A great 
many things depend on a dot, but all I 
mean is ’— : ; 

« “What you mean is—there’s something 
besides dots.” 

“Yes, a state of mind. Somehow a dot 
state of mind—there’s something about 
it—well, you understand. To a minister 
who feels states of mind at al', as he 
stands before the people, it’s very dis- 
couraging to begin an invocation with. 

“Sometimes, when I look at the prompt 
ones and see how prompt they look—kind 
of preoccupied, you know—I find myself 
waiting a little. I’m naturally inclined 
to be hopeful. But it never pays. The 
late people come stringing in. They are 
different, but they are not better. They 
never look as if they were on time. That 
is something, of course, though they try to 
—some of them. It’s natural to smooth 
things over. But if punctual people take 
the worship out of a man, because they 
are merely punctual—so many of them— 
because they sit there in all their punctual- 
ity and their proper clothes and wait for 
more ordinary beings to come in; late 
people, I am bound to confess, are infi- 
nitely more trying.” 

The minister and I concluded before 
the camp fire went out that there were 
three dimensions in the matter of going 
to church—the right thing in the right 
place, the right time, and the right mind. 
“Punctual people have two dimensions, 
anyway. Late people haven’t any,” said 
he. ‘“ ‘They ought not to count at all,’ said 
the Rabid Man in our ministers’ meeting 
last week, but most of the ministers had 
come in late (just after the exegesis) and 
all we could really do, of course, things 
being as they were, was to soothe him a 
little. I didn’t say much myself, when 
my turn came, being one, as I knew too 
well, who would count the very least; 
but I did manage to tell the meeting, in 
my halting and embarrassed way, that 
there was one positive spiritual advan- 
tage in being late. ‘It makes a man 
humble,’ I said. ‘Of course, I do not ap- 
prove of it as a means, but getting a man 
humble, gentlemen, anything that gets a 
man humble, I do not care what it is, is 
the quickest way, whatever else can be 
said of it, of getting the proper spirit for 
a really devotional service, that there is— 
the prayer part of it, anyway.’ 

“ Nobody said anything. 

“« «By five minutes past eleven, I venture 
to say, if you look your congregations 
over, and look at the late people and look 
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at the prompt people and see just how 
they stand—I venture to say, gentlemen, 
the prompt people will still be thinking 
how prompt they were, and what a time 
they had in being so, and the late people 
will be sitting there with broken and con- 
trite hearts, listening to the word of God, 
fifteen minutes ahead of everybody else— 
I mean in the spirit and the meaning of 
the service.’ 
“* Nobody said anything.” 





Looking Unto Jesus 


BY MARGARET EMMA DITTO 

No experience is more sweet than to 
waken in the night with thoughts of 
Jesus. The Psalmist speaks of it: “In 
the night his song shall be with me.” 
We cannot regulate the first half-con- 
scious movements of the mind when we 
do not try to think of anything, but as 
the cloud rolls away when we are on 
some mountain top and shows the smil- 
ing village below us in the bowl] of the 
valley, so the torpor of sleep lifts itself 
and, behold, the thought of Jesus is lying, 
an abiding joy, upon the soul, filling all 
consciousness with its ineffable sweet- 
ness. 

A poor woman lay ill of a lingering 
and fatal disease in a hospital. She was 
homeless and unknown; a cancer was 
gnawing its way slowly to her vitals, but 
she was radiantly happy, her face shone. 

“T suppose you think of the heaven to 
which you are so soon to go,” said the 
minister who had called to see her. 

“No, I don’t think of that.”’ 

“You feel great consolation in reading 
your Bible, I suppose,’”’ the minister sug- 
gested. 

“T can’t read.” 

“What is it, then? What do you do?” 

“T think of Jesus.” 

“Read the chapter about his feathers,’’ 
said another invalid, a beautiful young 
lady who had a long illness, bedridden 
and fatal. She always wanted her pastor 
to read the Ninety-first Psalm. 

‘‘Read it again, the same one you read 
the last time. I ache so and it rests me, 
the feathers are so soft. I am so sore, 
and everything hurts me, but that is such 
a tender, soft place under his wings.” 

An atheist going along a country road 
saw, in advance of him, a woman poorly 
clad, who seemed strangely excited, throw- 
ing her arms and talking to herself. At 
last she halted upon the brow of a hill 
and the man overtook her, anxious to get 
a glimpse of her face, for he thought she 
must be insane. A glance, however, sat- 
isfied him. She was a Negress, but her 
face was glowing with a calm and radiant 
joy. 

‘What were you talking about, aunty, 
as you walked along ?”’ he asked. 

“ Laws, massa, I nebber knowed I was 
talking; ’pears like I didn’t notice my- 
self. I was thinkin’ as I look on de worl’ 
an’ de sky an’ took ’em all in dat dey is 
all mine—all mine, ’cause I is Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s!” 

Here was a living witness whom the 
spectator could neither gainsay nor deny. 
He was a learned man, but this was a 
kind of learning he had never heard of; 
he was a successful man, but here was 
such triumph as he had never dreamed 
of. He listened, full of curiosity, to what 
the woman had to say; he went away, but 
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it was to buy a Bible and seek the cabin 
of the Negress, glad to sit at her feet and 
be taught Christ. 

The soul that fee1s on Jesus shall not 
want any good thing. He meets the ne- 
cessities of every one who lives by him, 
no matter how young or how old, how 
wise or how simple. 

Dr. Rainsford tells a story of a little 
girl who, when she knew that death was 
at hand, wanted to see all the children of 
his family. She had something special to 
say to each one. To the youngest, a wee 
toddler, she said: “‘O, I want to tell you 
how lovely Jesus is! If you could see him 
you would hug him so, and he would help 
you dress your doll.” 

A boy of fifteen had been taken abroad 
for the sake of his health, but he grew 
worse and was dying in London. He gave 
away his treasures as keepsakes to his 
brothers and friends, and then told his 
father to take some of his pocket money 
which was back in America and to buy a 
box of the nicest candy to give to an un- 
converted young lady of his acquaintance. 
“The candy is sweet,” he said, “‘but tell 
her that Jesus is a great deal sweeter.” 

Old Uncle Johnson, a devout centena- 
rian of Michigan, was one day heard to 
shout out when he thought himself to be 
alone: “‘Glory! Lord Jesus, will dere be 
one for me?” 

“What is it, Uncle Johnson ?”’ 

“QO massa! I was meditatin’ about Jesus 
bein’ de carpenter, so he can make de 
mansions for his people in glory.” And 
then with uplifted face he cried out, ““O 
Jesus, will dere be one for me?”’ 

Mrs. Barney tells of her first visit to a 
poorhouse. There was in confinement 
there an idiotic man, apathetic, senseless 
and sullen except when he fell into parox- 
ysms of rage and aimless frenzy. He was 
considered dangerous and kept in a cell. 
When she looked upon this poor creature 
Mrs. Barney felt a great pity. A seizure of 
soul laid hold upon her and made her cry 
with her whole heart that God would help 
her to tell the story of Jesus so that this 
poor man could understand it, and when 
the inmates were gathered about her she 
insisted that the man should come in and 
sit close by her so that she could lay her 
hand upon him to rouse him to listen to 
her. She told the old story about the man 
who came from heaven to save us and 
who had holes in his hands, where the 
nail prints were when they crucified him. 

As she talked the Spirit of God moved 
upon the idiotic man. He seemed greatly 
agitated and melted. The one thing he 
seemed to have grasped was that there 
was a man with holes in his hands who 
could help him. The tears began to flow 
from his dull eyes and a softened look came 
into the hard, senseless face. He looked 
at his hands, wenderingly, made the sign 
of the holes in them, then pointed up, 
and then to his own heart and knew him- 
self a forgiven soul. After this he was 
much changed. When the paroxysms 
came upon him he would throw himself 
upon the ground wherever he was, and 
dig his hands into the earth and cry for 
the ‘‘man with’ the holes in his hands”’ to 
help him, and he gained so much in self: 
control that he was afterwards considered 
harmless and left at large. 

It is said of the most perfect statues 
that they are beautiful from any stand- 
point and at any angle of vision. So 
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it is with the One who is “altogether 
lovely.” ‘‘Look unto me,” he says, “and 
be ye saved all ye ends of the earth.” 
But no two human beings can have ex- 
actly the same view of the Saviour, be- 
cause no two were ever made exactly 
alike in their minds and capacities. A 
believer who is filled with the Spirit nat- 
urally thinks of Jesus. Heisall he wants. 
He is the air he breathes, the bread he 
eats, the water he drinks. He thralls 
every sense. Lift up your eyes. The 
stars of the firmament are but the glory 
dust that filters through the pavement 
of heaven where Jesus is. The trailing 
clouds of sunset are mere vapors of his 
effulgence who is the Light of the world. 
The flowers of earth—what are they? 
What are the white and red of our lilies 
and roses, frail and perishing, beside the 
Lily of the Valley and the Rose of 
Sharon? What are all sounds of music 
to that sublime harmony of soul when 
the Spirit witnesses with our spirit that 
we are Christ’s and Christis ours? What 
are all the spices of Araby to the myrrh 
and cassia of the well-beloved? What is 
the sum total of all earthly love com- 
pared to the breadth and length and depth 
and hight of the love of God that passeth 
knowledge ? 


The Quiet Day at Berkeley 
Temple 


BY REV. JAMES L, HILL, D.D. 





It came to pass in this way: Several gentle- 
men, on opening their hearts to one another, 
found that at about the same time they had 
been visited by a new and rich religious expe- 
rience. An intense sympathy came to be de- 
veloped among those whose hearts God had 
thus touched. The initial meetings were lim- 
ited to a few, but the desire to share the bless- 
ing with others was present from the start. 
So invitations, couched in words chosen by 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, to spend a quiet day at 
Berkeley Temple on Tuesday of last week 
were widely scattered. Sessions were held 
from ten in the morning—a preliminary meet- 
ing being held even at half-past nine—until 
one o’clock, from two to five in the afternoon 
and from seven until nine o’clock in the even- 
ing; yet it seemed even then impossible to 
have as much silence as was anticipated in 
waiting upon God. The appeal throughout 
the day was made to the inner witness of 
Christ in the heart. When it seemed evident 
that God was granting a particular revelation 
of his presence where souls were waiting and 
praying, Dr. Clark said: ‘‘ Now if God comes 
into our hearts do not let us criticise coldness 
in the church. When God is blessing us, least 
of all let us be censorious.”’ 

This great meeting—for such it can fairly be 
called, lasting eight hours and crowded out of 
the spacious vestries of Berkeley Temple into 
its large auditorium before it advanced one- 
third of its way through the first session—dis- 
closes how far and needlessly we have gone 
after star speakers and platform attractions 
in developing the spiritual life of the church. 
Different leaders, men as well as women, Bap- 
tists as well as Congregationalists, directed 
the thought of the company. Each half-hour 
during singing the doors were opened for the 
ingress of those waiting in the vestibule. The 
leaders recalled the company often to silence 
and not to testimony, no speakers’ names were 
printed or pre-announced, and no attempt was 
made to charm and captivate attendants. The 
appeal was directly to the religious sensibil- 
ities and to the answering consciousness of 
God in the soul. The element of power in 
such meetings is unreportable. The. phrase 
that is most used, so far as a nomenclature is 
developed, is practicing the presence of God. 


In the quiet hour each soul tries to get freshly 
before his mind the fact that God is here, 
The continued observance of the quiet hour 
thus gives facility in realizing his presence. 





Current History Notes 


Senator Cannon of Utah has introduced a 
bill calling for the publication of the pension 
lists, Jan. 1, 1899. The new rules for the Pen. 
sion Department, governing the filing of pa- 
pers and adjudication upon pension cases, in- 
dicate a desire to make frauds more difficult, 

Reports to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Germany has not treated Ambassador White 
discourteously. In its issue of Jan. 21 the 
Boston Herald stated this fact over Mr. 
White’s own signature. In its editorial col- 
umns of Janu. 22 the Herald proceeded to con- 
demn Germany for insulting Mr. White. 
Moral: It is well for editors to read their own 
news columns occasionally. 

Mr. McKenna’s nomination as justice of the 
Supreme Court was confirmed by the Senate 
last week with but one adverse vote, that of 
Senator Allen of Nebraska. Mr. McKenna’s 
successor will be Governor Griggs of New 
Jersey, a graduate of Lafayette College, an 
experienced legislator, executive and lawyer 
of high standing. In his own State he has al- 
ways stood for the highest political and social 
ideals, and his nomination and confirmation 
will strengthen the Administration. 


The business men of all the large cities of 
the country, with justice on their side, are 
vehemently protesting against the proposition 
of the Post Office Department to reduce the 
number of carriers, and hence mail deliveries, 
in the great centers of population and indus- 
try. The business men justly hold that it is 
a ‘“‘penny wise, pound foolish” policy, and 
there are not a few of them who insist that 
the Government can find countless ways of 
economizing that will have more justification 
than the way the department has proposed. 


There is no material change in the situa- 
tion in the New England cotton mill strike. 
Neither employers or employés have shown 
any disposition to make concessions. Thé 
men in the Fall River mills who were inclined 
to join the strike have failed to secure the per- 
mission of their superior officials in the trades 
unions. In Burlington, Vt., the strikers have 
returned to work. The situation has been the 
theme of discussion not only in the Massachu- 
setts legislature, which has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate it, but also in Congress, 
where Mr. Dingley has felt called upon to dis- 
cuss it and assert that it is due to causes entirely 
beyond the influence of any tariff imposed to 
restrict the output of foreign manufacturers. 


’ President McKinley, interviewed by a New 


York Journal reporter, seems to think that 
the passage of the Immigration Bill by Con- 
gress will tend to make such strikes less fre- 
quent in the future. 


Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale makes the 
suggestion, which is worth considering, that 
it would be well for us to contrive some more 
formal and impressive way of noting the en- 
franchisement of an American citizen. “In 
Europe,” he says, “when a sovereign is 
crowned, the ceremony is impressive and as 
celebrated as the dignity of the office demands. 
It has always seemed strange to me that we 
pay little or nd attention to the time when a 
young man goes from his years of minority to 
the responsibilities and duties of citizenship.” 
Dr. Hale suggests that it would be well for 
such organizations as the Union League Clubs 
of Chicago and New York to procure the 
names and addresses of all young men in 
their cities who from year to year attain their 
majority, to invite them to assemble in some 
large hall and listen to addresses by worthy 
speakers, who could impress upon them the 
significance of their rights and the imperative 
nature of their duties as citizens of a repub- 
lic, hence sovereigns. Why is not this a per- 
tinent suggestion for Y. M. C. Associations? 
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Visit of Dr. Lamson and Mr. James 

In the visit of these gentlemen, represent- 
ing the interests of the American Board, the 
Congregationalists of Chicago have taken 
great pleasure. Sunday morning both ad- 
dressed Dr. Noble’s people in the Union Park 
Church. The service seemed like one of the 
sessions of the annual meeting of the Board, 
spiritually wplifting, as well as instructive 
and stimulating. In the evening a similar 
service was held in the South Church, where 
Dr. Willard Scott is pastor. 

Monday morning both gentlemen were pres- 
ent at the Ministers’ Meeting, held at the semi- 
nary in order that the students might attend. 
The chapel was filled with ministers, students 
and others. Here Dr. Lamson spoke with 
singular felicity and clearness, and by his 
hearty, straightforward, unpretentious man- 
ner won all his listeners.. He imparted to 
them something of his own hopeful feeling in 
regard to the missionary cause, and, though 
recognizing the dangers which threaten it 
through the secularizing influences of the 
time, yet expressed his confidence in the pur- 
pose and the power of the churches and their 
ministers to sustain the Board and to push 
its work forward upon even a larger scale. 


Mr. James was no less earnest than Dr. Lam- 
son, nor was he heard with less interest. 
Monday evening, as guests of the Congrega- 
tional Club, both spoke again, presenting the 
same great thoughts in referenee to missions 
to which they had already. given utterance, 
but in fresh forms and in a direct manner 
which produced a most favorable impression. 
In the addresses at each gathering there were 


tender references to the sorrow which has 
come to Dr. Storrs, and the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, as well as.the club, passed resolutions of 
sincere sympathy with the venerated ex-presi- 
dent of the Board. 

In addition to these public meetings there 
were opportunities for private conferences, 
where important measures were discussed 
and steps taken which it is believed will in- 
crease the contributions from our churches. 
The results of this visit to Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Oberlin and St. Louis can hardly 
fail to be of the greatest value. Dr. J. G. 
Johnson presided at the club, but will be 
succeeded in the presidency the coming year 
by Judge Sears, the defeated candidate for 
mayor of Chicago. 


An Open City 

Precisely what was predicted during the 
campaign has come to pass. While all the 
pledges as to unrestricted privileges for the 
lawbreaking class have not yet been fulfilled, 
no one who observes the difference between 
the boldness of crime now and under the 
former administration, which was by no 
means worthy of unqualified approval, can 
doubt that they are in a fair way to be kept. 
One dislikes to think that the city which one 
calls home is deserving of a bad reputation, 
that its officials are unable or unwilling to do 
their duty, that the common council cannot be 
fully trusted, or that the sentiment of the bet- 
ter class of society is disregarded by those in- 
trusted with authority. The mayor, however 
upright and honorable he may be, seems pow- 
erless in the contest with his surroundings. 
The council has promptly passed a resolution 
over his veto to pay each alderman $1,500 a 
year for a secretary. This means that a per- 
Son called a secretary will be appointed who 
will have no other duties than to draw the 
money and turn it over to the alderman whom 
he nominally serves. Hold-ups, though not 
confined to Chicago, and certainly not un- 
known in New York and other Eastern cities, 
are far more frequent and bolder than for- 
merly, and less effort apparently is put forth 
than one has a right to expect to prevent 
them. The chief of police, when his attention 
was called to the gambling now going on with 
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In iit Around Chicago 


scarce a pretense of secrecy, is reported to 
have said in substance: ‘I cannot go round 
myself and see what is going on in such a city 
as this. I suppose there is some gambling. 
We must make the city pleasant to live in.’ 
What Mr. Kipley seems to forget is that the 
pleasure he desires, or which those desire 
whom he represents, is a pleasure which is 
liable to render the city intolerable as a place 
of residence for those who, through their in- 
dustry, commercial genius and integrity have 
made it what it is. 


Investigations 

In view of conditions like those hinted at 
above, it is only what might have been antici- 
pated that a bill should be introduced in the 
legislature to provide Chicago with a metro- 
politan police. Mayor Swift had nearly com- 
pleted the divorce of the police from politics, 
but the present administration has restored 
to it its former political power. Even the 
civil service commissioners have not escaped 
charges of collusion with heads of depart- 
ments to nomisate unworthy men for office. 
So far as it appears there is no proof of these 
charges, but there is enough in them to justify 
the appointment of a committee by the Senate 
to investigate them and, if possible, discover 
some way by which to prevent the present 
failure to enforce the law. ‘Iwo or three days 
of examination were sufficient to disgust the 
president of the civil service commissioners, 
and, although the Senate committee is contin- 
uing its work without the assistance which 
was promised, it has come upon irregularities 
enough to justify some of the charges which 
have been brought against those who have 
been intrusted with the execution of the Civil 
Service Law. President Kraus proposes that _ 
another committee, formed of representatives 
of the Municipal Voters’ League, the Civic 
Federation, the Civil Service Reform League 
and the Citizens’ League shall take the matter 
in hand and conduct an investigation entirely 
independent of that carried on by the Senate 
committee. The Citizens’ League, having al- 
ready made an investigation, declines to re- 
peat its work. Nor is it easy to see what 
advantage there will be in preventing the 
senatorial committee from doing its work and 
having another committee without authority 
take it up. 

The sad thing about the situation is that 
there should be any occasion in a city of the 
enterprise, intelligence and moral character 
of Chicago to investigate the conduct of its 
civil service commissioners at all, or that the 
acts of any of its public officials should justify 
any inquiry into the way in which they have 
discharged their duties. The latest reports 
are that the commissioners have reconsidered 
their refusal to appear before the committee 
from the Senate, and that when it meets again 
they will furnish it such information as is 
in their possession. 


The Hull House and the Civil Service 

Most readers of The Congregationalist know 
that the Hull House stands for reform and 
righteousness in municipal affairs. They know 
that Miss Addams and her associates have 
been unsparing in their devotion to the inter- 
ests of the nineteenth ward, in which they 
live. Miss Amanda Johnson, one of the Hull 
House residents, a few months ago was ap- 
pointed inspector of streets and alleys for 
this ward. Under her care the cleanliness of 
the ward has greatly improved. Now comes 
Alderman Powers, whose reputation for polit- 
ical integrity has not always been above sus- 
picion, and charges Miss Johnson with violat- 
ing the rules of the civil service in her conduct 
of her office. He says that she has used her 
official position to make political capital. This 
is denied, and although Mr. Powers proposes 
to have the charge carefully examined, there 
is no probability that he will be able to prove 


it. On the contrary, it is certain that his action 
will strengthen the opposition which has stead- 
ily been growing against him and may lead to 
his defeat in the spring election. The meet- 
ings of the friends of the Hull House in the 
ward, and their name is legion, indicate a 
feeling which politicians will do well to con- 
sider. The universal testimony is that Miss 
Johnson has done better work than any one, 
except Miss Addams, who has held the office. 
Her whole thought apparently has been de- 
voted to the problem of keeping the streets as 
clean as possible. This attack of the political 
king of the saloon element in city government 
may prove to be the means of his overthrow. 


A Splendid Charity 

Year by year the work of the Presbyterian 
Hospital increases in magnitude and excel- 
lence. Sustained at an outlay of nearly $100,- 
000 a year, fully one-third of all patients are 
treated free, and a large fraction of the other 
two-thirds pay less than it costs to keep them. 
It is not strange that the public should re- 
spond to an appeal for aid for this institution 
through patronage of a concert at the Audito- 
rium, when such attractions were offered as 
the Thomas Orchestra, with Isaye, Plancon 
and Nordica as soloists. Every seat in the 
building was taken, and the entertainment 
was pronounced by those who were present 
as one of the best the city has ever furnished. 
It is gratifying to be able to report that the 
net profits for the hospital reach the sum of 
$8,848. To Dr. Withrow and Mrs. Chalmers 
the credit of the management is due. 


Educational Interests 

Few people, even in Chicago, hear anything 
of the Chicago Atheneum and its work. Yet 
this great school has completed its twenty- 
sixth year. Last year it gave instruction to 
1,342 pupils and in almost every branch of 
learning worthy of study. It is housed 
in a seven-story building, none too large for 
its work, and has twenty-three teachers. The 
vacation is limited to a few weeks in August. 
Three evenings in a week are devoted to in- 
struction of persons who cannot attend during 
the day. Some of the best men in the city are 
on its board of trustees, and every year the 
character of its work seems to improve and 
its sphere of influence to enlarge. Many of 
its patrons embrace the opportunity to sup- 
ply deficiencies in their education or to im- 
prove themselves in some special department, 
as stenography, typewriting or bookkeeping. 
While in no sense a business college, in some 
respects it takes the place of such a college, 
as does also the educational work of the 
Y. M. C. A., which in Chicago, with its more 
than 1,000 pupils, has attained almost to the 
dignity of a working men’s college. 

Chicago, Jan. 22. FRANKLIN, 





To those who on financial grounds may be 
inclined to criticise the sending of a deputa- 
tion to China we commend the letter in Our 
Readers’ Forum from a missionary in China, 
who presumably represents the views of his 
brethren on the field. In this connection, 
also, it is pertinent to quote the closing sen- 
tence from a noteworthy letter, in the Spring- 
field Republican of Jan. 15, from Rev. D. P. 
Birnie, pastor of the Central Church, Hono- 
lulu, who is well known in New England. 
Mr. Birnie questions the wisdom of throwing 
upon native Christians in tropical climes the 
entire responsibility for supporting and ex- 
tending Christianity, and concludes by say- 
ing: 

We are entering upon the second stage of 
missionary work and readjpstment must 
come, but the solution will not be discov- 
ered by a mass meeting of pastors of Amer- 
ican churches, or through discussions of sec- 
retaries at the home offices. Personal inspec- 
tion of the fields by intelligent experts is 
needed, 





THE HOME . 
Is It So Sweet 


Is it so sweet to feel a friendship near? 

To know a hovering presence in the place? 

And, through veiled eyes, be conscious of a 
face, 

With gaze intent, and full of sleepless cheer, 

Which says: “* Ilove thee wholly. Iam here”’? 

Is this so sweet? Is this a heaven of grace 

That recompenses for the weary race, 

For all life’s tumult base and conflict drear? 

Yea, this is sweet. But there’s a heaven 
higher, 

The soul shall know that takes her lonely 
stand 

In an embattled place, and sees the land 

Naked around, and black, and scarred by fire; 

Then learns, in very loneliness, to aspire 

To God: and finds life’s victory in her hand. 

—Hannah Parker Kimball. 





Mr. Bartlett presents an 
effective plea for music in 
the home. But, some one 
will say, what if there is no musical abil- 
ity in the family? What if the parents 
have no ear for music and scarcely know 
one tune from another? What if the chil- 
dren inheriting this deficiency cannot sing 
and don’t want to? Even such an ex- 
treme case is by no means hopeless, and 
it is the fault of the parents if the boys 
and girls grow up unmusical. The super- 
intendent of music in the Boston public 
schools declares that not one out of 1,000 
children that come under his care is ab- 
solutely tone deaf. Of course there isa 
wide difference in the sensitiveness of 
the ear to musical vibrations, but, gen- 
erally speaking, all persons are capable 
of having this sense cultivated, and the 
voice, also, by proper training, may be 
wonderfully developed in tone and com- 
pass. If children make ludicrous attempts 
to sing, itis a mistake to laugh at them. 
We know of a girl whose parents and 
friends made fun of her musical efforts 
until she grew up under the impression 
that it was not only impossible for her to 
learn to sing, but that she was incapable 
of enjoying and appreciating the best 
music. Now she realizes that she has 
missed much out of life which might have 
been hers if her first interest in music 
had not been so cruelly nipped in the 
bud. 


The Unmusical 
Child 


This title, according to 
the Boston Transcript, 
might well be given to 
the report of the Government commis- 
sion for the instruction of American 
housewives, appointed under a special act 
of Congress. Professors Langworthy and 
Atwater have been carrying on elaborate 
experiments in order to determine the 
nutritive properties of foods and the 
effect of cooking upon them. We shall 
have to revise many of our theories, if 
we place confidence in the conclusions of 
these distinguished chemists. For in- 
stance, they assert that in spite of pop- 
ularly accepted notions, the potato, if 
properly cooked, is on the: whole the 
most valuable of all vegetables, furnish- 
ing starch in a cheap and digestible form. 
The theory that breads made of whole 
wheat and other coarse flours are much 
superior to ordinary bread in nutritive 
qualities is also declared a mistake, though 
the whole wheat flour does undoubtedly 
contain more protein. The belief that 
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hard-boiled eggs are indigestible was not 
substantiated, inasmuch as it was found 
that ninety-five per cent. of the total dry 
matter in them is digested. Milk is not 
the perfect food for adults that it is gen- 
erally supposed to be. Peas and beans 
have twenty-five per cent. more nutri- 
ment than sirloin beef, while chicken and 
turkey surpass beans and peas in this re- 
spect, being the most nourishing of all 
foods. That part of the report which has 
to do with the science of cooking is espe- 
cially valuable. We learn that in prepar- 
ing vegetables for the table the average 
housewife in her ignorance throws away 
a large share of the little nutriment they 
possess. The document contains much 
other information on dietetics, and we 
hope it will have a wide circulation. 





Music in the Home 
BY REV. W. A. BARTLETT 

The other day I climbed several flights 
of dirty stairs in a dingy tenement to see 
a boy who is sick with consumption. As 
I approached his door I heard several 
voices singing in unison a college song. 
It was a dreary sounding little song, much 
more like a dirge as it was sung by this 
boy and his sisters. If it hadn’t been 
pathetic it would have been humorous. 
But the conditions of that home were 
such that I knew this melody was prob- 
ably the only bright thing in the room. 
It was music in the home. The home, 
such as it was, was lifted for the time into 
the realm of the beautiful by music, such 
as it was. The remembrance of that song 
which drifted out to me in that dark, 
dirty hall will be more lasting and potent 
in my mind than the concert of a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

In planning to have music in the home 
we must stop long enough to remember 
what the home is and what music will 
accomplish. Simply to hire an instructor 
to teach our daughter to “perform” is a 
low conception of a great possibility. 
Nothing is more wearisome than this 
process of ‘‘taking lessons,’ the gradual 
advance from easy to difficult, till at last 
some concert piece is “rendered” suc- 
cessfully before a select circle of rela- 
tives and friends, who are thoroughly sick 
of the whole thing and who do not pre- 
tend to understand anything about it, 
except that a digital acrobatism of a re- 
markable nature is being indulged in. 
Then this watershed point of agility is 
followed by a long decline, when ‘I am 
all out of practice,’ and no one is greatly 
disappointed. This is not music in the 
home. 

“Home’’—I need say no more than 
that to express to every one more than 
could be told in a dissertation of an hour. 
We all know what our homes have been 
and are to us—mother, father, sister, 
brother; wife, child, ah! we know, but we 
cannot tell what they are and ever will 
be to us. 

O memories, 
O past that is! 

“Music ’’—who can tell, who wants to 
tell, whatitis? For one thing it may be 
the hand of God himself, which places 
our hands in those of our dearest as in 
recollection we go back to the old hymn, 
the song of long ago, that comes now to 
reassemble the whole family circle long 
since scattered to the ends of the earth, 
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or called to become members of the great | 
chorus. ‘ 

Theoretically some of us are purists ip 
the matter of music, and are advocating 
the best from the harmonic standpoint, 
And that is well. But beneath our the. 
ories we are full of sentiment, and when 
we are by ourselves there is no tune go 
sweet, or which will so set the pulses 
to bounding, as that old-fashioned tune 
mother used to sing as she went about 
her work. We wouldn’t lose it from our 
repertory for all the new books that 
crowd the market. 

But the soul of a man and of a child is 
of more importance than the song, and 
any song will do if mother sings it or 
father hums it, and we recall that fact 
with the tune in after years. Yes, of 
course, let us have the music teacher and 
the singing master. Let us have those 
who have studied in London with Tonic, 
and in Paris with Solfa, and had private 
instruction in Berlin with Redo, but 
above all let mother sing some simple 
little melodies as she sews, and have lit- 
tle Mary, pretending to sew, sing these 
melodies with her. It will not only train 
Mary’s ear and teach her to express her- 
self to her mother, but it will be worth 
more than all the money spent for mas- 
ters that Mary may have the blessed 
memory of it in after years—years when 
she will need mother more than the 
musician. 

This is an age when we cannot say we 
do not care for this or that and have it ac- 
cepted as sufficient excuse for inatten- 
tion. People say they do not care for 
music. They might as well say that they 
do not care for electricity. Each is a 
tremendous force given us to use. If tie 
mother or the father have little musical 
education or desire, it should be made a 
matter of very serious thought when the 
children come, just as we begin to study 
the other problems of education. 

It does not take a great deal of music 
to uplift and beautify a home. When 
John sits at the piano and with one finger 
painfully picks out the melody of Golden 
Hill, while his father follows him in a 
more or less uncertain counterpoint with 
a voice a trifle husky, you have a brother- 
hood strengthened by song. 

The apostle was entirely scientific when 
he urged the early Christians to speak to 
one another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs. We are told this by the 
most advanced thinkers today, who pre- 
sent it to us asanewidea. Thatis why 
hymn singing is one of the noblest acts in 
which man can engage. We are telling 
one another in rhapsody that 

We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 


In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths ean drown. 


Heart goes out to heart in such devo- 
tional utterance, and hearts open for 
brotherly love and God’s love. In that 
hour when the family sings thus the 
Spirit is tracing on each heart the picture 
of that hour—a picture which shall come | 
back again and again in the after years. 
Each time it comes it will be a messenger 
from God calling to higher, nobler efforts. 

I know a young man of fine musical 
tastes who says that of all the music in 
the world to him the tune Nettleton is 
the sweetest, because when he was a boy 
his father used to play it on an accordion 
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Sunday afternoons, and then the family 
would sing it. He holds that accordion 
as one of the most priceless of his treas- 
ures. I know another man who has had 
wide musical advantages and great oppor- 
tunities to hear the best, who some time 
ago started to find the old hymn-book that 
was used at family prayers when he was 
aboy. That book, long since laid on the 
shelf and discarded by the churches, is 
dearer to him than the most recent com- 
pilations. There are old tunes in it, that 
were sung somewhat quaveringly by his 
mother and crudely in his Childish voice, 
that are dearer to him than Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony or Mendelssohn’s music 
for the FortySecond Psalm. I do not 
need to tell you why that book is so pre- 
cious. It contains the voices, the faces, 
the prayers, the room itself of those 
golden days. And when he opens the 
book it seems to him that the entire fam- 
ily group breaks into song. 





Comets and Comet Scares 
. BY PROF, C. A. BACON 


The rediscovery on Jan. 2, at the Lick 
Observatory, of Winnecke’s periodic (tel- 
escopic) comet and the recurrence of 
startling headlines in the columns of the 
daily press are sufficient cause for a few 
words from an astronomer. 

Floating in the ocean of space, and free 
to move in any direction whatever, our 
solar system—consisting of a central sun, 
a few solid planets and a few more satel- 
lites or moons, with meteor streams sug- 
gesting the flight of birds, through which 
the earth sometimes passes, and an airy 
family of comets, swinging about the sun 
in elongated orbits—sweeps on in what is 
apparently a straight line towards a point 
in space in the constellation Hercules at 
a speed of, perhaps, a dozen miles per 
second. 

Although the term “empty space "’ has 
been frequently juggled with, it is prac- 
tically certain that that part of it in 
which we are and with which we have to 
do is pretty well occupied with stray mat- 
ter which has no more found a resting 
place than this system of ours. The 
most of this matter may be meteoric, 
ranging in size from a grain of sand to 
the ninety-ton mass of metal recently 
landed by Lieutenant Peary in New 
York. These fishes in the sea of space, 
of which the earth probably gathers in 
several millions in the course of a day, 
may be at distances of some miles from 
each other. Very few are large enough 
‘o become visible as meteors. 

But in this unknown, unvisited space 
are also occasionally to be fourd the 
conundrums of the sky—celestial tramps 
—bursting into sight without warning, 
some tailless, some with many tails and 
all with a common tail etiquette, since it 
invariably points away from the sun, 
ost of them faint, due principally to the 
great distance at which the earth hails 
them in the telescope. Only six or eight 
per century become bright, naked-eye 
comets out of the five or six which are 
annually found, The majority simply 
take a turn about the sun, being swung 
ol \t of their apparently aimless course by 
his gravitational pull, and depart out into 
space again, never to return. The comets 
Which are now members of our own sys- 
tem are probably erstwhile visitors who, 
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after being attracted by the sun, have 
been captured by the pull of the giant 
planet Jupiter. and made to wear the 
yoke of the solar system, since their 
orbits all lie with the aphelion near Jupi- 
ter’s orbit. The return of these comets 
into the reach of the telescope after a 
period of six or eight years can be defi- 
nitely predicted, and for some weeks be- 
fore discovery search was being made for 
Winnecke’s comet in the part of the 
heavens where it finally came in sight 
like the headlight of a celestial locomo- 
tive coming in over the prairie of space. 

The opportunities for a collision with a 
comet—whatever that may mean, since 
the mass is extremely small and it is not 
known that it is solid—are mathemati- 
cally very slight, since the comet cuts 
through the plane of the earth’s orbit but 
twice at the most. The chances that the 
earth and the comet will be at the same 
distance from the sun at this point at the 
same time are almost infinitesimal; and, 
even granting that the two are approaching 
the same spot, the attraction of the earth 
would simply swing the comet out of its 
course, and no contact would result. 

In the above statement only the nucleus 
or head of the comet has been considered, 
since this is the only part of the mysteri- 
ous body which seems to follow the law 
of gravitation and for which the orbit is 
computed. No discomfort would proba- 
bly result from the passage of the earth 
through the tail of a comet; which some- 
times stretches out for millions of miles 
and is a law unto itself, since it is com- 
posed of gaseous material in a far more 
rarefied condition than any free gas with 
which we are acquainted; indeed, there is 
strong reason to believe that the earth 
did pass through the tail of the comet of 
1861, on June 30 of that year, although it 
was not known until several weeks later, 
when computations showed that we had 
been at the same point in space as the 
comet’s tail at that date. © 





The Children’s Watch Meeting 


BY ANNA BARCLAY GILCHRIST 


The prayer of an individual to his Maker 
is always a strange and solemn thing; the 
prayers of a congregation blended as they 
ascend and touch the great heart of the 
Father are sublime; but when a nation 
petitions favor at the throne of God at 
midnight—when the earth is silent and 
only heavenly beings keep vigil—the feel- 
ing of wonder and awe that comes over 
one cannot be described. Nearly all who 
are members of Christ’s church have at 
some time attended a watch meeting for 
prayer, yet I doubt whether any one has 
ever heard of or witnessed a watch meet- 
ing such as we attended on old year’s night. 

It was in a large brick building on the 
outskirts of Fairmount Park. This roof 
shelters twenty children whose ears have 
never heard the sweet songs of birds nor 
the sound of their own voices. They are 
being taught speech and speech-reading 
through the medium of the eye; no sign 
is used. The class of nine, ranging in age 
from nine to twelve years, that has been 
longest in school (six years) go to bed at 
half-past seven. When they were told of 
the custom of staying up to see the old 
year out and the new year in, they begged 
to be allowed to sit up too. Their teacher 
insisted that they would get very sleepy, 
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but the children confidently assured her 
that they could keep awake, so she gave 
her consent. 

They were allowed to amuse themselves 
until half-past nine—long past their bed- 
time—then one by one were taken out 
and dressed to represent some nation. 
They took no thought of time in his flight, 
so intent were they upon carrying out 
the part each had assumed—the Japanese 
lady, with her almond eyes, sitting qui- 
etly upon the floor fanning a December 
breeze; the Indian scalping the hated 
white man; the savage eating greedily, 
and not very daintily, the refreshments 
set before him; and the Turk satisfied 
with his long pipe. 

Half-past eleven! Look, children, the 
old year is almost gone! Frolic and fun 
ceased as the wide-awakes, seated in their 
chairs, waited for a story. They were 
told of the watch meetings where people 
were praying at that very moment to 
God to help them to be good in the new 
year. Gradually they grasped the idea 
that all over America, in large cities and 
small towns, people were asking God for 
a blessing. One ten-year-old spoke up, 
“We want to pray, too.”” A few minutes 
before twelve, nine of God’s little lambs 
knelt with folded hands in a semi-circle 
around their teacher, and prayed with her 
to be forgiven their sins of 1897, and for 
help to remember in the new year to be 
gentle and kind, patient and thoughtful; 
and would God bless their parents, their 
brothers and sisters, and help the dear 
President of the United States to help his 
people. 

As the new year leaped into being they 
found before them the words, ‘“ Welcome, 
New Year, 1898." They waved their 
hands in gladness, rang the bells vio- 
lently and gave each other greeting, then, 
with eyes still open wide, went to bed, 
soon to be lost in slumber. Is it the first 
prayer, I wonder, by his little ones, that 
God has listened to in the dead of night 
at the dawn of a new year? 

The Heat Habit 

What Mrs. Helen Campbell has to say con- 
cerning ventilation of the modern house in 
her recent volume, Household Economies, 
should be read by every home-maker at this 
season of the year: 

The more a house is lived in, and the 
more the people who live in it, the more 
it is a place of industry and enjoyment as 
well as of shelter and rest—the more it 
needs air; and es a house is not open to 
the winds of heaven, its ventilation must 
be artificially provided. 

Right here is where the position of 
woman has had a marked effect on the 
health of the race. Speaking broadly, 
she has about half as much fresh air as is 
enjoyed by her outgoing companion, with 
the same degree of consequence to her- 
self and children as if she had half as 
much food as she required. Not only is 
her air insufficient, it is bad air neces- 
sarily, and commensurately injurious. 
Nowadays, when tomboydom is recog- 
nized, and to gad abroad is no longer a’ 
reproach, this curse is lifted in large 
measure, but time was when it was said, 
“A woman should leave her home but 
three times—when she is christened, when 
she is married and when she is buried.”’ 
Also, “The woman, the cat and the 
chimney should never leave home.” 

Perhaps that answerless problem of 
perplexed motherhood, “How to keep 
the boys at home,” might find partial 
solution from this point of view. Give 
the boys air, good air and plenty of it. 
Sturdy little animals with racing blood 
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and vigorous lings, no wonder they 
“want to go out-doors!”’ .And it is 
largely because of the years of associa 
tion of out-of-doors with its clean wealth 
of air and accompanying strength and 
— and indoors with its enforced 
etention and foul suffocation to the poor 
little lungs, that makes the older boy so 
instinctively refuse to stay athome. We 
even sometimes compel our children to 
stay in the house as a _ punishment—a 
colossal mistake for a home builder. 


Mrs. Cambell shows how absurd is the 
prejudice against night air, and goes on to say: 


Benjamin Franklin, one of the most 
common-sense men America or any other 
country has ever known, wrote more 
than a hundred years ago, “I shall not 
try to explain why catarrhs are caused by 
damp rather than wet clothes, because I 
doupt the fact, and suspect that the 
causes of respiratory affections are to- 
tally independent of dampness as well as 
of cold.” In this shrewd surmise of one 
of the wisest and shrewdest men that has 
ever lived lies a truth that the experi- 
mental physician is demonstrating every 
day, yet as a whole it remains unheeded. 
About 2,000,000 human beings go annually 
to the consumptive’s grave—a disease 
cured by an out-of-door life in pure air; 
the percentage of pneumonia and lung 
diseases in general increases rather than 
lessens, and throat and lung specialists 
wax in numbers and grow fat in purse. 
Consumptives who have been coughing 
their lives away in stove or steam-heated 
rooms recover in a lumber camp. 

Pine balsam is an antidote and the deep 
woods a protection, but in a variable cli- 
mate such results would not be possible, 
says the objector. How, then, about the 
hunter, the herder, the teamster, exposed 
to every possible variation and emerging 
more sturdy than before? It is the oper- 
ative in a steam-heated factory, or the 
dweller in a hot, weather-proof house of 
the city who requires this constantly in- 
creasing army of throat and lung special- 
ists, while the conductor or pilot, exposed 
to the fiercest kind of draught, comes 
home none the worse for it. 

The heat habit is as insidious as the 
drink habit, and its results are hardly less 
fatal. In the sort of temperature the 
American loves the skin dries and loses 
any power to fulfillits natural office. The 
victims of grip, so physicians testify, 
were, in the great proportion of cases, 
people who were in terror of a draught 
and lived in super-heated rooms. Croup 
for the babies, bronchitis and all the train 
of throat and lung diseases are the nat- 
ural consequence of breathing hot, viti- 
ated air, and the national catarrh, partly 
responsible for the ‘“‘American voice,” 
comes from the same cause.... AS a 
million furnace fires send up their first 
smoke to heaven, and shivering house- 
holds gather about the black hole that 
does duty for the fireside of old, the lung 
microbe wriggles joyfully into his ap- 
pointed place, and the host that ride on 
the blast of sewer gas, and inhabit the 
cellar and the drain, make ready for the 
winter campaign. If the victim will not 
make war upon them, how shall they 
who dwell beyond their jurisdiction and 
know them only by name ? 





Tangles 


4. A MENAGERIE OF CELEBRITIES 


Let us go and view the animals. Here are: 
(1) the inventor of a sort of fire-arms, (2) a 
noted pirate and (3) an English essayist all 
frisking together, as such young creatures 
will, unmindfual of the fact that (4) a famous 
Friend and (5) a British General are lying in 
wait to catch them. (6) The author of Pleas- 
ures of Hope may be seen on the distant 
sands, and by going to the water’s edge we 
may catch a (7) man who gave his name to a 
famous mountain peak, or shoot (8) an author 
of the Culprit Fay, though at the risk of hay- 
ing our toes pinched by (9) an English author 
born 1754. Hark how (10) a famous nurse 
and (11) the architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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sing and twitter in the branches of the tree, 
under which (12) the “ Ettrick Shepherd” 
hunts for mast, while (13) an American novel- 
ist and (14) the English author who wrote Me- 
morials of a Quiet Life feed timidly near. 
DOROTHEA. 


5. BURIED CITIES 
I. 
Should you see a Negro devouring a melon, 
Don’t thoughtlessly say that he must be a felon. 


* 
Il. 


If you but knew all, nothing else might be clearer 
Than good repute can to no other be dearer. 


III. 
Then why, from a habit of hasty decision, 
Subject him to scorn and yourself to derision. 


IV. 
Exhausting to patience is groundless assertion— 
No white, red or black man can relish aspersion. 
T. H. 


6. ENIGMA 

I vary in substance, shape, color and size, 

But I serve well my purpose, whatever my guise. 

All over the world to mankind [’m a friend, 

Nor even at death do my services end. 

I’m found in the factory, dwelling and mart; 

In mechanical fields I fill many a part; 

I travel by land, though I swim in the sea, 

And on coach, car or wheel I am certain to be. 

I’m seen in the garden, appareled in green; 

The hunter ofttimes has my usefulness seen ; 

Again, on the ball field I’m sure to appear, 

And the soldier on duty is glad I am near; 

Though slighted at church, I attract at the play; 

At court I am found in attendance alway; 

A search in the forest may bring me to light. 

When full I’m not drunk, though I’m often made 
tight; 

And tho’ sometimes repulsive and harsh to the ear, 

At Christmas my mission is frie ndship and cheer. 

A. F. Hout, 


7. A LITERARY PARTY 

(Give the real names of the authors and 
complete the titles to their books, which are 
in ‘drop-vowel.’’) 

I have lately been invited to meet a party of 
authors, six Americans and six Europeans. 
First came ‘‘ Poor Richard,’’ full of wise say- 
ings and with a copy of PR RCHRD’S LMNC 
sticking out of his pocket. He was chatting 
with ‘Christopher North” about the latter’s 
LGHTS ND SHDS F SCTTSH LF. ‘Grace 
Greenwood,”’ author of N LF N N LNDS, 
was sitting beside ‘‘Carmen Sylvia,’ who 
wrote that book of poems, SPPH. ‘Uncle 
Remus,” author of DDD JK TH RNW, was 
talking with ‘‘The Bard of -Twickenham,”’ 
who wrote TH DNCD. “Gail Hamilton” 
was present, author of CNTR LVNG ND 
CNTR THNKNG, and near her stood “ Cur- 
rer Bell,’”” who wrote that charming novel 
JINR. “Oliver Optic” came next, to the de- 
light of the young people, to whom he brought 
a set of his YNG MRC BRD series. ‘George 
Eliot,” writer of MDDLMRCH, was present, 
and “Ik Marvel,” author of RVRS F BCHLR. 
Last of all came dear “Ian Maclaren,’’ whose 
book, TH MND F TH MSTR, I hope you 
have read. DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS 
1. 1. Bouillon (Sir Godfrey de). 2. Quail (quay-l). 


3. Tomato (tome-ah-toe). 4. Charlotte Russe. 5. 
Chocolate (chalk-coal-late). 

2. Aspire: a-spire, as-pyre, asp-ire. 

8. Spick and span, pick and pan. 

Recent solvers: Emily A. Wood, Sycamore, IIL, 
116, 118, 119; Harold 8. Capron, Providence, R. L., 
116, 118, 119; Maud, Melrose, Mass., 116; Abbie 
A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 118; R. H. T., Ports- 
mouth, N. H.,116, 118; Nillor, Middletown Springs, 
Vt., 116, 118, 119. 

We shall hope that at least one of Nillor’s New 
Year resolutions may be broken. R. K. R.’s sup- 
posed solution of No. 78 by arithmetical rule gives 
only the area of the tables and the hall, and neg- 
lects the arrangement, which is most essential, as 
the waste space might necessarily exceed the area 
of one table. These are the rhymes in the puzzle 
BOUTS-RIMES contest, the order of the lines to be 
varied as the tangle-maker may see fit: Year, make, 
here, take; glow, life, flow, strife; soul, court, roll, 
port; tide, fail, guide, hail. 
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Closet and Altar 


Stand in awe and sin not; commun 
with your own heart and be still. 


Any life is endurable which may be re. 
garded as a life of service. To live in 
sorrow, poverty or undeserved reproach 
for love’s sake is not only endurable, it 
may be enjoyable; and that which would 
be intolerable to selfishness is easy to 
self-devotion. The springs of enjoyment 
are within the soul and freshen whatever 
levels they may flow across and whatever 
steeps they may descend. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive indeed, for 
what capacity for happiness would that 
soul have which was incapable of giving 
or restrained the wish and thought ? 


O our feeble tests of greatness! 
! ook for one so calm of soul 
As to take the even chalice 
Of his life and drink the whole, 
Noble deeds are held in honor, 
But the wide world sorely needs 
‘Hearts of patience to unravel 
This—the worth of common deeds. 
—E. C. Stedman. 


O God, as all our light is from thee, the 
Father of lights, so make me no niggard 
of that poor rush candle thou hast lighted 
in my soul. Make me more happy in giv- 
ing light to others than in receiving it 
into myself.—Bishop Hall. 


To the Christ-filled life belongs the 
power to appreciate other lives. A. cer- 
tain sacred reverence for lives was a 
mark of Christ, and it is the mark of 
those who are lifted to his level on the 
tide of his indwelling fullness. Such can- 
not be pessimists nor scorners of souls, 
To them, compelled as others are to face 
the stark facets of human weakness, a 
heavenly voice seems ever saying, “‘ What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common nor unclean.’”’—Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall. 


To pray, to do— 
To pray, to do according to the prayer, 
Are both to worship Allah; but the prayers 
Which have no successors in deed are faint 
And pale in Allah’s eyes. 
—Tennyson. 


Holy gratitude implies a humble sense 
of unworthiness. Never will men offer 
acceptable praise to God for favors of 
which they think themselves justly de- 
serving.—Rev. John Smith. 


© thou most loving and tender Fatber 
in beaven, 1 confess before thee, in dcep 
sorrow, bow bard and unspmpatbi3zing 
is mp beart; bow often @ bave sinned 
against mp neigbbor by want of come 
passion and tenderness; bow often 1 
bave felt no true pity for bis trials and 
sorrows, and bave neglected to comfort, 
belp and visit bim. © Father, forgive 
this beavy sin and lay it not to my 
chatge. Give me grace ever to alleviate 
the crosses and difficulties of those 
around me and never to add to them, 
Teach me to be a consoler in sorrow, to 
take tbougbt for the stranger, the widow 
and the orpban; let mp charity sbow 
itself not in words only but in deed and 
trutb. Teach me to judge, as thou dost, 
witb forbearance, witb mucb pity and 
indulgence; and belp me to avoid all 
unloving judgment of otbers. Amen. 
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A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY BY THE REV. ARTHUR LITTLE, D.D 


CHURCH was 
formed in Ply- 
mouth, Eng- 
land, in 1630. 
Rev. John 
Warham and 
Rev. John 
Maverick 
were chosen 
pastors there. 
The members 
of this church 
with its pastors 
settled in Dorchester the same year, but, subsequently, 








2e,, Mr. Warham and most of the members of the 
church moved to Windsor, Conn. In August, 1636, a 
ne. church was formed and called the First Church 


in Dorchester. 
tev. Richard Mather, of illustrious family and 
precious memory, was chosen its pastor. 



























cember 7, 1808. 


For nearly one hundred and seventy-five years, this 
was the only church in the town of Dorchester. 

During this long period, there were eight pastors, 
some, if not all of whom, attained distinction in the 
ministry. This was especially true of Dr. Thaddeus 
M. Harris who was pastor of the church, at the date 
which particularly concerns this narrative. 

Early in the present century it became apparent 
that the First Church could not much longer meet the 
demands of the increasing population in the town of 
Dorchester. And while the utmost good fellowship 
prevailed among the worshippers of this their ancient 
and honored church, it was felt that the time was ripe 
for a new organization in another part of the town. 

Accordingly a new meeting-house of fair propor- 
tions, in most approved style of colonial architecture, 
was built on the ‘* upper road,” a mile or more distant 
from the old church, by a private company, and 
dedicated October 30, 1806, and called the Second 
Church, Dorchester. Dr. Harris preached the ser- 
mon of dedication. The Second Parish was formed 
by vote of the town of Dorchester, June 19, 1807. 
The pews were sold at auction for more than $25,000. 
This sum was $10,000 more than the cost of the land 
and buildings, and the surplus was divided among 
the original company. 

The Parish is an incorporated body, and owns the 
meeting house, the land on which it stands and some 
other property including the cemetery where the first 
honored pastor is buried. 

The Church was organized January 1, 1808, and 
has, therefore, just passed its ninetieth birthday. 
Dr. Harris preached the sermon of dedication. 

The original organization consisted of sixty-four 
members, who were regretfully dismissed from the 
First Church and affectionately commended to the 
new fellowship. 

Mr. John Codman, who, while in London, had 


been licensed to preach, received a unanimous call 


from the Church and practically the same from the 
Parish to become their pastor, and was ordained De- 
Dr. Channing preached the ser- 
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mon of ordination, on 
The discourse was surcharged with moral earnestness 
and power. It was thoroughly evangelical in tone 
and spirit. 

He speaks of ‘‘multitudes perishing in their sins,” 
of ‘** directing men to the cross,” of ‘*the salvation of 
man as the leading object of the providence of God,” 
of ** the Son of God expiring a victim on the cross,” 
of ‘*stupendous miracles wrought to attest the gra- 
cious promises of God,” of **heaven gladdened by the 
tidings that a sinner has repented,” of ‘*a world of 
sinners perishing with the most loathsome diseases,” 
of man ‘** once a child of Satan,” of ‘* the ruin of sin 
as unutterably tremendous,” of the possibility that a 
minister may die ‘‘ self-deceived and with those 
whom he has helped to destroy hear the words, 
‘Depart with them far from me into everlasting fire.’ 
‘Oh, scene of agony !” 

What a profound impression this sermon must have 
made upon the mind of the young licentiate ! 

This then youthful pastor, whose ministry was 
much longer than that 
of any of his succes- 
sors in that office, de- 
mands something 
more than an_ inci- 
dental notice. He 
holds a conspicuous 
place in the ranks of 
the New England 
ministry. 

Of excellent family, 
fine appearance, en- 
gaging personality, a 
graduate of Harvard 
College and for a year 
a student of philoso- 
phy and science in the 
University of Edin- 
burgh, a student also 
under Dr. Chan- 
ning, independent in 
fortune, and, above 
all, with consecrated 
purpose, he brought to 
the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry an un- 
usually ample equip- 
ment. 

The sequel will 
show that he was a 
man of strong convic- 
tions and heroic cour- 
age, exactly suited to 
the time and place. 

Notwithstanding 
the unanimity of his 
call from Church and Parish, it was not very long 
before there were heard murmurings of discontent. 
This took the form of complaint on the part of some 
members of the Parish touching the matter of his 


REV. JOHN CODMAN, D.D. 


COMMUNION CUPS BROUGHT FROM ENGLAND SOON AFTER THE 
LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. stag 


‘¢ Ministerial Earnestness.” 


PASTOR FROM 1808 TO 1847.— Deceased. 


exchanges with his 
brethren in the min- 
istry, according toa 
well-established us- 
age of the times. It 
was alleged that he 
refused to invite cer- 
tain ministers into 
his pulpit because 
their theological 
opinions were not 
in agreement with 
his own. 

It was a period of 
great theological 
discussion and un- 
restin Boston. The 
First Church, un- 
der the pastorate of 
the eminent Dr. 
Harris, was already beginning to share the liberal s«n- 
timents then quite 
prevalent and later 
recognized under the 
general term ‘* Uni- 
tarianism.” Subse- 
quently the First 
Church became Uni- 
tarian, and as such is 
still very prosperous. 

It would naturally 
be expected that the 
child would follow the 
teachings of the 
mother. But not so. 
The youthful Church, 
scarcely out of its 
cradle, found itself in 
a thoroughly militant 
mood at once, and 
furnished a vivid ex- 
ample of muscular 
Christianity. Having 
done all, it was com- 
pelled to stand. 

It is evident that, at 
the time Mr. Codman 
received the call to 
the pastorate of the 
Church, he §antici- 
pated the on-coming 
storm, which kept 
him, during the earlier 
years of his ministry, 
so constantly on the 
defensive against the 
assaults of those who 
insisted upon a wider range of exchanges with iis 
brethren in the association. The demand for mure 
exchanges was really only a pretext for something 
much more vital just below the surface. 

For, previous to his acceptance of the call, he s«nt 
the Church a long communication in which he says: 
‘It appears to me highly important fo prevent fut: re 
dificultics for the people, and especially the Chur: h, 
in their choice of a minister, to be fully acquain'ed 
with my views, with regard to the peculiar doctri: es 
of the Gospel.” 

The communication concludes as follows: ** I hive 
made this communication, my dear Christian frier ds 
and brethren, to prevent any misunderstanding |e- 
tween us; I wish you to know the sentiments of the 
man you have chosen to be your pastor.” 

The Parish replied to Mr. Codman that his com- 
munication was ‘‘received with pleasure and general 
satisfaction.” They knew, therefore, perfectly, the 


BELL CAST BY PAUL REVERE. 
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REV. JAMES H. MEANS.— Deceased. 
Pastor from 1848 to 1878. 


d nal views of the man whom they had called to 
ir pastor. Later, at his ordination, he read a 
ull and explicit Confession of Faith, embracing 

at great cardinal doctrines of the Gospel as they 
h een held from the time of the Reformation and 
..t forth in the Assembly’s Catechism. He was 
ially clear in his statement of the doctrine of 


the lrinity, Sin, the Sacrificial Work of Christ, and 
the endless punishment of the 
Wi1Ct ed. 


Great harmony and good 
will seemed to prevail at this 
time. And yet, within less 
than twelve months the storm 
began to rage around his de- 
voted head. It is impossible, 
as it is undesirable, at this 
distance of time, to give any 
adequate idea of the extent 

nd bitterness of the opposi- 
which this good man 

was, for three or four years, 

continually to encounter. 

“trong feelings, bad pas- 
. ,. Violent measures, 
d discussions, incon- 
ite action on the part of 
¢ number of the Parish, 

erywhere apparent in 

ords still extant. The 
ondence between the 
and Mr. Codman is 
lingly voluminous, cov- 
inore than a hundred 
pages in pamphlet 


and showing the young REV. ARTHUR LITTLE, D.D, 


Present Pastor. 


vho was thus attacked, 

already an astute diplomat and formidable 
mist. 

unhappy controversy began in an ‘* Address to 
Mr. Codman respecting Exchanges,” in which 
represented to him that there was ‘* dissatisfac- 
nd uneasiness in the parish, which appeared to 
ily increasing because he did not exchange in- 
minately.” The stuff of which their pastor 
made appeared in his reply to this address. 
‘icse are his words: ‘* You must give me leave to 











REV. E. N. PACKARD, D. D. 
Pastor from 1879 to 1887. 


say that I never can nor never shall pledge myself 
to exchange pulpits with any man or body of men 
whatever, and that I never did, from any observa- 
tions previous to my being settled as your minister, 
give you any just claim to expect it.” And yet he 
expressed a desire to be conciliatory. This state- 
ment was soon followed by an advertisement in the 
papers of thirty-eight pews for sale. 

A little later the ‘* female 
part of the congregation,” 
181 in all,addressed a letter to 
Mr. Codman, telling him to 
‘¢ go on” and assuring him of 
their sympathy and prayers. 
December 1, 1810, sixty-nine 
pews were advertised for sale. 

In less than a year from 
this date, Rev. Mr. Codman 
received a letter from the 
Parish Committee, containing 
eight serious charges against 
him. This was followed, the 
next day, by a letter from the 
aggrieved members of the 
Church, containing four seri- 
ous charges against their 
pastor. 

After prolonged correspon- 
dence which seemed only 
to make the contention more 
sharp and bitter, Rev. Mr. 
Codman at length consented 
to a mutual council ‘* to hear 
and determine upon certain 
articles of charges made 
against him.” 

An able council convened 
and refused to sustain the charges against Rev. Mr. 
Codman. On his position in the matter of exchanges 
the council was equally divided. 

In May, 1812, a second mutual council was con- 
vened and one more effort was made to harmonize 
the conflicting interests. 

Rev. Mr. Codman and his friends refused to submit 
the question of his dismission to the council, but 
declared that their object was ‘‘to have an oppor- 
tunity vigorously to defend thetr pastor before the 





council and to endeavor to obtain justice for him 
and themselves.” 

On May 14 this council published their result, 
declaring it ‘‘*not expedient that the Rev. Mr. Cod- 
man should be dismissed from his ministerial and 
pastoral office,” and earnestly recommending the 
things which make for peace. 

Notwithstanding this decision, a majority of the 
parish voted to dissolve the pastoral relation, and 
engaged another minister to preach on the following 
Sabbath. 

On November 29, 1812, when Dr. Codman entered 


ELBRIDGE TORREY, DEACON, 


J. W. FIELD, DEACON. 


the church he found his pulpit barricaded by eight 


strong men, four on each flight of stairs. He was 
refused admission. To no avail Deacon Stephen 
Badlam, a magistrate, ordered the anarchists to 
desist from their unlawful purpose. 

Standing, therefore, upon the platform, Dr. Cod- 
man conducted the morning service and dismissed 
the congregation. Meantime, the other minister had 
entered the house and been admitted to the pulpit. 
He conducted a service, had a very short intermis- 
sion and lunched in the pulpit. 

Near the conclusion of his afternoon sermon, Dr. 


Codman’s congregation reassembled. They num- 
bered 220 while the man who lunched in the pulpit 
had 48. 

Dr. Codman’s text in the afternoon was this; 
‘* Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,” though he is said to have made no allusion to 
existing difficulties. 

The opposition suffered severely from the re- 
bound of their violent measures. An adjustment was 
reached finally by a division of the Parish and the 
purchase of the pews belonging to those who were 
disaffected, at their original valuation. These were 


L. A. BUMPUS, DEACON. 


REV. ELIJAH CUTLER, DEACON, 


bought by Dr. Codman and his friends. To the 
quiet persistency and courageous action of Dr. Cod- 
man, in this decisive hour, is due the fact that the 
Second Church has always stood and still stands for 
the faith of the Puritans, uncompromising, strong. 
It is very clear in the light of subsequent history that 
Dr. Codman was fighting the battle not for himself, or 
the Second Church alone, but for the cause of the 
Evangelical faith, for all succeeding time. 

‘*The name of Dr. Codman,” says Dr. Joshua 
Bates, ‘‘ belongs to the ecclesiastical history of New 
tngland, and will, consequently, occupy a prominent 




































On the 8th of April, 1879, Rev. E. N. Packard was installed 
pastor of the Church. His ministry continued for eight years. 
Were he not still living and hence almost certain to protest, it 
would be very agreeable to speak, in terms of warm commenda- 
tion, of his exemplary life and enduring work in Dorchester. He 
is now pastor of Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The present incumbent, Rev. Arthur Little, formerly pastor 
of the New England Church, Chicago, will complete nine years 
of service with the Second Church,on January 30th of this year. 
It will thus be seen that four pastorates—one as yet unfinished 
—make up the ninety interesting years in the history of this 
Church. During this time, there have been seventeen deacons 
chosen, five of whom still survive. 

Deacon James C. Sharp held the office of deacon in this 
Church for forty years, when, something less than twelve months 
ago, he fell asleep, honored, beloved and tenderly remembered 
by all who knew him, as an exemplary and Christlike man. It 
is very much to be regretted that no satisfactory photograph ot 
his winsome face exists. 

Little more can, with propriety, be done than to mention the 
names of the surviving deacons. Mr. Elbridge Torrey, who for 
seventeen years was a member of the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board, is this year completing thirty years of con- 
tinuous and most devoted service as a deacon of the Second 
Church. Mr. Ellis Houghton, now more than 80 years of age, 
and Rev. Elijah Cutler have 
entered upon their twenty-third 
year of faithful service in the 
same capacity. Mr. J. W. 
Field, who gave ten years of 
his life to the Sunday-school as 
its conscientious superinten- 
dent, has quite recently been 
elected to the oflice of deacon, 
as has also Mr. L. A. Bumpus, 
a city missionary, and the one 
indispensable man in the 
Second Church. 

Mrs. Louise C. Purington 
has been, for many years, at the 
head of a Young Ladies’ School 
in Dorchester, while Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden is the 
efficient President of the Massa- 
chusetts Christian 
Temperance Union and a most 
indefatigable temperance 
worker. 

Mr. William D. Brigham has 
been for twenty years the oblig- 
ing, faithtul and accurate clerk 


Woman’s 


WILLIAM D. BRIGHAM, CLERK OF CHURCH AND PARISH, 


lheological Seminary, was ordained as the successor, in the 


lor thirty years, with utmost grace, effectiveness and power, he 
ed the pulpit and ministered to the spiritual needs of the flock. 
During all this period, the love and confidence of pastor and 
ple were mutual and unfailing. With gentleness and courtesy 


ire and blameless life, he walked with God, and thus became 
¢ interpreter of the mind of God to the people whom he loved. 
His official connection with the Church ceased, by action of 
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WILLIAM Q. WALES, SUPT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
ce in that history, when at 
ie future time it shall be 
itten by a faithful hand and 
made to embrace in_ its 
ords all the leading great 
distinguished men con- 
cted with the organization of 
urches in this land.” 
lhe impress of his strong 
aracter is indelibly en- 
unped upon Dorchester. Af- 
the lapse of ninety years, 
e Second Church is now very 
ten spoken of as ** Dr. Cod- 
an’s Church.” And it is 
irdly too much to say that the 
urch still feels the momentum 
ud push received under the 
ithtul forty years’ ministry of 
at revered servant of Jesus 
Christ. He died October 23, 
47: 
On July 13, 1848, Mr. James 
i'l. Means, a young man of rare 
tts, a recent graduate of Har- 
id College and Andover 
istorate of the Second Church, of Dr. Codman. 
re united tirmness and wisdom. 
t was also an example safe for them to follow. 
uncil, December 31, 1878. 
the nderly beloved. 
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llis home continued among his people, by whom he was 
For nearly sixteen years incapacitated for work by sickness, 


be the very ante-chamber of heaven. 
Ig. loved and longed to preach was singularly illustrated and 
torced, by many new applications, during this long period of 
So beautiful and triumphant was his spirit under 
this prolonged experience of pain that the ministry of these 
Veary, waiting years became almost as rich and fruitful in the 
community as any years of his active pastorate. 

Of no minister could it more truly be said that he ‘‘Allured to 
ghter worlds and led the way.” 


He not only fed the flock, 
Of singularly 


His sick-room proved 
The Gospel which he 
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WILLIAM E, MURDOCK, CAPT. B. READ WALES. 





EDWARD B. WILDER. J.J. ARAKELYAN,. 


CHARLESJA. UFFORD, HENRY 8. BABBITT, M. D. 





of the church, an office for 
which he possesses most un- 
usual aptitude. A year ago he 
was elected clerk of the parish 
also. 

In 1818 a Sunday-school was 
organized which has now grown 
to a membership of 1080, of 
whom 675 were present Janu- 
ary9. Mr. William Q, Wales 
is its painstaking and efficient 
superintendent. : 

Capt. B. Read Wales has 
served for three years on the 
Church Committee and is one 
of the present Assessors. 

\fany men and women, living 
| dead, of great influence 
usefulness, have been and 
now members of this church 
society. Only the briefest 
rerence can be made to any 
hem. Hon. Marshall P. 

\ er, Mr. VF W.. Brooks, 


\ Nathan Carruth and 


aii 








MRS, JANE W. ROBINSON. 


Aged 92 years. A member orer 70 years 


large for many, many years. 
There are those in every land 
who will rise up and call her 
blessed. It was her unceasing 
joy to live for others. 

Since the organization of the 
Second Church in 1808, within 
a radius of about a mile, there 
have been organized five other 
Congregational churches which 
have owed their existence in 
some degree to the Second 
Church. It need not be said 
that she feels a mother’s honest 
pride in their prosperity. 

The venerable custom of 
observing the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in the afternoon 
is still maintained here and it is 
an impressive hour, when, as 
on the first Sunday in January, 
435 communicants assembled 
by themselves for this service. 

’ At this point some reference 
to two of the communion cups 





MRS. LOUISE C, PURINGTON. 


‘i. Thomas D. Quincy were 
ig this number and were 
vy known. 

Irs. Jane W. Robinson is 
idest surviving member of 
church, being almost 92 
sot age. For 71 years,as 
mber of this church she 
sept the faith and been an 
plary disciple of her Lord 
Master. In fine summer 
ier she may still be seen 
“accustomed seat. 
seems fitting that special 
n should be made of Mrs. 
er Baker, whose noble, 
rous, consecrated woman- 
‘, enriched by wide experi- 
and dowered with an in- 
e perception of the thing 
ing to be done, and actu- 
| by the most unselfish aims 
motives, made her a great 
ver for good in Dorchester 
“.] in the church of Christ at 








MRS. WALTER BAKER.— Deceased. 
From an old family photograph. 


MRS. SUSAN 8. FESSENDEN 


will be interesting as a matter 
ot history. 

On January 1, 1878, this 
church received from the First 
Church of Dorchester (from 
which this church sprung) two 
ancient silver communion cups 
accompanied bya letter saying : 

** We present these cups, not 
for their intrinsic metallic 
value, but for the history they 
represent, the ancient and ten- 
der fellowship they suggest and 
the fraternal spirit they convey. 
The founders of your church, 
and generations before them, 
partook from these sacred ves- 
sels. They were familiar to 
their sight and dear to their 
memory, and that your associa- 
tion with them may be as inti- 
mate as ours, we subjoin such 
facts as we have been able to 
gather in regard to the cups 
and their original donors. 





‘¢One of these vessels lettered, ‘ For the Church, 
M. T.,’ is so ancient that its origin cannot now be 
traced, neither could it be by the eminent church 
historian of an hundred years ago. This fact sug- 
gests the thought that it may have been brought by 
the church on its embarkation from England and 
possibly was the cup and the only one used in its first 
communion service after ‘that great ship the ‘* Mary 
and John” had laid its precious charge within the 
rude lap of these Western shores.” The other cup 
was the gift of Mrs. Eliz. Clement, who sailed from 
Southampton, England, to New England in the ship 
1 April, 1635. She joined the 


‘James’ of London 
1636, and presented this 


church in Dorchester in 
cup in 1678, two centuries ago.” 

In concluding this very imperfect sketch of the 
history of the Second Church, a tew particulars may 
properly be mentioned. 

The sweet-toned bell, which for 90 years, with 
unwearied iteration, has been striking the hours and 
summoning the people to the sanctuary for worship, 
was cast by Paul Revere, and bears his name. 

From the church and congregation went forth 
thirty-six sturdy young men to the war, ten of whom 
were either killed in battle, or died as the result of 
service. 

There is a Sunday afternoon, 
when, instead of the usual the women 
sembled to provide lint and bandages and other 
the relief of the wounded and 
soldiers at the front. 

Five men from this Church have entered the gos- 
pe ‘| ministry, name ‘ly, . Rev. Elijah Cutler, Rev. Cal- 
vin Cutler, Rev. E. G. Porter, Rev. W. S. Ufford and 
Rev. Fred. HH. isis, the son of Dr. James H. Means. 


well-remembered 
service, as- 
nec- 


essaries tor dying 


PARSONAGE, NO. 6 MELVILLE 


It may interest other churches to know that, for a 
number of years, about $10,000 a year have been 
contributed to benevolent objects, through the 
‘“‘Weekly Offering” plan of collection, which stil] 
prevails. The benevolent work of the Church jigs 
done largely through its various missionary societies, 

A beautiful and commodious parsonage was built, 
at a cost of about $9,000, soon after Dr. Packard 
assumed the pastorate of the Church. 

A long row of horse sheds still remains as in the 
days of yore. These are stil) usually occupied 
every Sund: Ly. 

In 1855 the old colonial square pews were replaced 
by modern ones giving much greater seating capacity, 
The old pulpit and chairs are still preserved. 

During the last eight years, the chapel of the 
Church has been greatly enlarged, at a considerable 
cost, and the galleries of the audience room widened 
in order to furnish more sittings. A thousand can 
now be comfortably seated within its walls. 

The total number received into the Church from 
the beginning is 1,872. 

With a present membership of about 650, in the 
centre of arapidly expanding community, by the con- 
tinued blessing of God upon its efforts, the Second 
Church may reasonably hope to make the next ten 
vears very much more fruitful in results than any of 
the preceding ninety, and, secure in the affection of 
the people of Dorchester, unwavering in its devotion 
to the lofty principles of its founders, abreast with all 
the tremendous problems that stir the heart of Chris- 
tendom to-day, alert, eager, expectant, anticipate 
the commemoration of its centennial anniversary in 


1908, with pardonable pride and joy. 
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ies, : i : 
‘lt SINGLE glance at the first map _Itis an exhilarating pleasure todriveateam watch for in the papers. Thus our far- 
; in your large atlas will show you Of fleet-footed deer. They trot along at the away pictures may be of practical inter- 
ard ieture for this week "#*é of four to eight miles per hour. Often 2+ +, anv of our read aaeercnnp ome 
that our p : when traveling at a great speed they skim 7 08. OU TeSCers DAVING 1HenhEs 
comes from a country about as distant their noses over the surface of the snow and ®mong the whale-hunters or gold-hunters. 
the and different from that represented last scoop up a mouthful, reminding one of a loco- All this about the Eskimo mission in 
on week as could possibly be. From the motive taking water when at full speed. Alaska constantly reminds us of our little 
southeasternmost point of Africa to the Eskimo boy on the other side of the 
: : y 
ced northwesternmost point of Alaska is along American continent; no, he is not there 
ity. jump. In fact, at this season of the year now, he is discharged from the hospital— 
; it is as far from Auburndale as it would well, and gone home! I have many let- 
the be from Amanzimote! Ships cannot get ters about him. Dr. Willway of the Deep 
ble there, and there are no railroads in “ Rus- Sea Mission, who was away in the mis- 
: .d sian America’’—as it used to be marked sion launch at the time of Pomiuk’s death, 
Be on the map when I ‘studied geography. wrote me after his return: 
can a ’ j i 
As you see, Cape Prince of Wales is only . . . We cannot be sorry for him. He has 
a few miles from Russia now. exchanged a life of feebleness for that full life 
rom That is where our pictures come from. beyond. The Lord Jesus was very real to 
That is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lopp, him; he loved sg much to hear of him as the 
the the missionaries of the American Mis- care Caeehenetead coone sek a — 
ne ; ms very desolate to me 
n- eronary Association among the Alaskan now. I miss his happy, smiling face and sev- 
ond Eskimos. You have probably read about eral times have wandered up into the ward, 
te their work in that dreary region in the only to remember that he is not there, and 
e magazine of the “A. M..A.,”.and seen that we shall no more hear his ringing, joyous 
\ ot ra : “nN : laugh. Tommy, our little paralyzed boy, will 
n of ee ie a ve nei ie. — ee miss him much—they were great friends. 
his canoe In the Decem mid — er oO Dr. Aspland buried him on Sunday in the 
tion the 1Vork at Home (of the Woman’s Home churebyard here. For ourselves we are sorry 
all Missionary Association). When Mr. Lopp to lose such a happy laddie; he was an exam- 
rise was last in New. England, in 1896, he ple and comfort to all who came into the hos- 
ie alte a “ : pital. For him we can only rejoice; he en- 
pate called at our Corner office and promised TWO ESKIMO CHILDREN dured bravely and patiently the limitations of 
vin sometime to send me some Eskimo pic- a crippled life, and he enjoys his reward. 


Here are two—one of “little 
ht’? with his sister, “‘Lucy Alaska,” 


tures. 


It is interesting to remember that the re- 
lief expedition recently sent by our Gov- 


Now he is gone, it must be our duty and joy 
to seek to brighten other clouded lives and 
bring into their hearts the sunshine of the 


and others being too faint to reproduce. ernment on the revenue cutter “Bear” o" > "| ; : 

x #: : ‘ P , > Saviour’s love. FREDERIC R. WILLWAY. 
rhe jittle children in the picture are, as to carry supplies to American whalers, 

you see, native Eskimos—or “mo-kos, as supposed to be starving near Point Bar- Then came a letter from our dear Dr. 
Dwight calls them.” Ido not knowtheir row, was instructed to have Mr. Lopp, Grenfell, who was God’s chosen instru- 


hame 


-perhaps the little girl is ‘“‘Afraid- 


with his Eskimo herders, drive his herd 


mentality in rescuing the poor boy from 


of-acomb” ! But they may be trained through to Point Barrow with the officers. death and in having him so faithfully 
under missionary influences to be good The deer would then be killed and their cared for, physically and spiritually. 

"h isti »hi 7 ry the 

Christian children, as our dear Pomiuk meat given to the whalers, to keep them =, pear Mr. Martin: These earthly part- 
was. . hope we shall hear more about from starvation. The Government is to ings are hard wrenches. Only a little Eskimo 
them or other of their fellow “mekos.” import reindeer from Siberia for the Mis- lad! Yes, but a loving little fellow, and now 


Now for theotherpicture. Those 
three young men are the com- 
positors of The Eskimo Bulletin, 


gone to his long rest. I feared when 
I knew I was to stay in England this 
year that [I should never see him 
again on earth. Dr. Aspland writes 


the newspaper published at the . . . [about his asking for his favor- 
station and of which Mr. Lopp is ite hymn, “Jesus bids us shine.’’) 
editor. Theirnames are Ad-loo-at, God grant all your little Cornerers to 
Ke-ok and I-ya-tung-uk. Ad- keep their Jamps as brightly burning. 





looat is the one in the center and 
is, | suppose, the foreman, answer- 
ing to our D. F., and so, of course, 
a fine-looking fellow. The paper 
has four pages, seven by ten inches 
in size. It is not a daily, it is a 
yearly—said to be “the only yearly 
in the world.” The (July) 1897 
issue of this remarkable paper 
accompanies the photographs, and 
I quote a few local items. 

The squirrel crop was a failure. 

Pikuenna shot a white bear in Jan. 


Ne-ak-pook caught eleven seals in * 
one night, with nets placed under the 


ice, 

The Narwhal tied up to the ice here 
on May 24, and gave us the news that 
McKinley was elected, 

W. T. Lopp and Kivyearzruk drove 
two deer sleds down through the mountains 
in Jan, visiting the station and herd. 

That means the reindeer station at the 
Cape, where, says the paper, ‘‘the mission 
herd of domestic reindeer has increased 
from 115 to 360,” ‘They are under the care 
: of our Eskimo herders, all of whom are 
Christians.” The paper shows a reindeer 
team, the sledge resembling Pomiuk’s 
model of a Labrador “ komatik,” which is 
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sion next year. 
journey that will be—perhaps just while 
we are reading this—and we shall expect 
to see it reported, if not before, in the 
next summer’s issue of the Eskimo Bulle- 
tin. You will also remember that Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, the veteran Alaskan 
missionary, has now gone as agent of our 


Sister Carwardine writes: ‘‘Since you 
told him you didn’t love selfish boys, 
he has been a changed boy. If it is 
possible for any one to live sinless, I 
am sure he did the last months of his 
life. He had two little presents of 
the same kind given him, and a 
strange boy coming to visit him he 
gave him one, not telling me or any 
one.” .. . Bleak Labrador will seem 
just a little bleaker for the closing of 
the short chapter of that little fel- 
low’s life! ... 
Yours affectionately, w. T. @. 


A minister in New York writes: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been 
greatly interested, like so many other 
readers of the Conversation Corner, 
in your protégé, Pomiuk, and have 
mourned over his untimely departure 
—as it seems tous. But it is all for 
the best, and with {his new “ spiritua] 


What an adventurous, body’ he will be free to serve the Master 


without crutches. Inclosed find —— for the 
** Gabriel-Pomiuk Corner Cot,” 


SOMERVILLE, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I feel very sad that 


Pomiuk is dead. I hope we can keep the 


Corner Cot. I send ten cents and a stamp for 
the souvenir of Gabriel Pomiuk. He was a 


Government to Norway to secure a herd good boy and has gone to be with Jesus. 


of reindeer to draw supplies over the des- 


Roy C. 


Pictured on the “Memorial Cot” souve- 


: olate mountains for our starving gold- | 
hirs. The editor says: 


seekers on the Yukon. This too we must 
{ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR FEB. 6 Matt. 6: 24-34 


Our Father’s Care 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


In the last lesson Jesus taught us what we 
should ask God todo, That was a sermon on 
prayer. In this lesson Jesus teaches us what 
we ought to do ourselves in view of what God 
is always doing for us. This is a sermon on 
providence. It does not attempt to compass 
the divine methods of working for men, but it 
gives them precepts for holy service and in- 
ward peace. They are few, simple, compre- 
hensive: 

1. Serve God only. The secret of the suc- 
cessful life is to make obedience to God’s will 
always the ruling purpose. So the Bible 
teaches from beginning to end. In its history 
men are always making divided choices, plan- 
ning to serve the Lord in part and in part to 
please themselves, and always in. consequence 
they find that they have forsaken the Lord 
and given themselves to idols, till in mercy he 
calls them back, often by suffering and loss, 
to make him supreme over their lives. 

This is the history of the chosen people. 
‘Thou shalt have none other gods before 
me” was the beginning of the Command- 
ments, but before Moses could bring it down 
from the mountain to the people they had 
made another god to share with Jehovah 
their worship. ‘‘Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve,” said Joshua. And the people 
answered, ‘God forbid that we should for- 
sake the Lord to serve other gods.’’ Yet they 
were then serving strange gods. At their 
leader’s command they put these away and 
made a covenant with Jehovah for a while. 
Then ‘they forsook the Lord, and served 
Baal and the Ashtaroth.’”’ ‘“ How long halt 
ye between two opinions?” said Elijah. ‘If 
the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, 
then follow him.’’ Not till after the trial by 
fire did the people choose. Then they 
shouted, ‘* The Lord, he is God,’’ but it lasted 
only for a while. ‘ Follow me,”’ said Christ. 
“If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me.’’ You cannot follow Christ and fol- 
low your own desires also. You may gain 
much and refuse to be Christ’s disciples. But 
you cannot choose the world and Christ also. 
And ‘what doth it profit a man, to gain the 
whole world, and forfeit his life?’’ To serve 
mammon—an old Syriac word meaning riches 
—is to reject God. But to serve God is often 
to be served by mammon. 

2. Trust God wholly. Life has two parts— 
the transient and theeternal. In our thoughts 
and plans one or the other must stand first. 
The effort to put both first results in a dis- 
tracted mind. But “is not the life more than 
the food?” That is, is not the eternal of 
more importance than the transient? Jesus 
says, God evidently cares for your life. He 
has sent his own Son into the world that men 
may have eternal life through believing on 
him. Will he not then sustain that life by 
providing for its daily needs? 

God cares for birds. They neither sow nor 
reap nor gather. We do all these things if we 
live honestly, for our duty is to work as much 
as it is the business of birds to build nests and 
sing and hatch out their young. How much 
more will God care for his own children than 
for birds, not one of whom falls to the ground 
without our Father. 

God cares for flowers. They do not toil nor 
spin. We do both, for we cannot expect God 
to do for us what we can do but are too lazy to 
do for ourselves. Will not he clothe us, his 
children, when we see that he clothes with 
kingly splendor the things which abide only 
for a day? 

Jesus never counsels carelessness in tempo- 
ral affairs. The message of God through 
prophets and apostles rebukes men who are 
slothful in business, who neglect their fam- 
ilies and who needlessly get into debt. Jesus 
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never set aside common prudence, but only 
carking care. He never said, Don’t work, 
don’t plam; but he said, Don’t fret. Industry 
and enterprise are pleasurable and whole- 
some, but fretting in work is like unoiled 
machinery in motion. It grinds itself, gets 
hot, wears itself out. It does discredit to its 
maker. The anxiety which Jesus forbids hin- 
ders the forethought he commends. We are to 
do what lies in our power to provide for our 
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| Ask for 


(Clevelands 


necessities and for the needs of those depend- | 


ent on us. 


we cannot control. That is a pagan, not a 


Christian, spirit [v. 32]. 


knows your needs. Why should you waste 


What remains to be done depends | 
on God, and being anxious is fearing lest God | 
may not do for us as a father should in what | 


The Gentiles had no | 
sense of the fatherly love of God toward them, | 
or of a filial heart toward him. But you, said | 
Jesus, know that you have a Father who | 


when you order 
baking powder. 
Then you. will 
be sure of hav- 
ing the best. 


your lives in struggles and fears about what | 


you shall eat and drink and wear? 


3. Seek the kingdom of God supremely. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York 


Food and raiment satisfy only the transient | 


needs of man. The kingdom and righteous- 
ness of God are eternal. 


We do not really live | 








unless we have food for our souls—truth, duty, 
the word of God. It is folly, therefore, to let | 


worry about the lack of physical comforts pre- 


vent us from appropriating spiritual food. | 


Jesus had a little while before learned this 
lesson in the desert. Almost overcome by 


| 
| 


long fasting, when he had the opportunity to | 


get food by setting aside the purpose of his | 
life he had said, ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread | 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out | 
It was as though he | 
had said, ‘‘ Let me be hungry, but let me not | 
To choose a business which | 


of the mouth of God.’’ 


disobey him.”’ 
promises profit but which is hurtful to the 
soul; to abandon, for the hope of getting 
money, a trust which God has committed to 
us; to hide honest convictions in order that 


we may keep a place in some one’s favor; to | 
*refuse to acknowledge Christ as Lord and | 
Saviour because of some foolish fear—this is | 


to seek what Gentiles seek, and to lose what 


they lose. The kingdom of God and his -right- | 
eousness come first ; this ruling desire controls | 

Life is calmed by the one mas- | 
The peace which Christ gives is | 
‘the soul’s independence of the world and en- | 


the Christian. 
ter passion. 


tire dependence on him. 

4. Carry only today’s burdens. 
three times: once in anticipation, once in 
realization and once in retrospection. 


Henry Ward 
Beecher said that most people do their work | 


He de- | 





The Woman 


who lives at a distance from 
shopping centers is often at.a 
loss how to obtain the best 
household articles without a 
trip to the city; you can stay 


at home and TR 
O7g0N 


SILVER ctr 
ELEY S11 ous: 
Drop us a line with 15 cents in 
stamps or currency and a box 
comes to you promptly. ‘‘Un- 
cle Sam” is our messenger and 
he will find you wherever 
you live, 
A trial hasaatity bet the same messe: 
othing t’s unlike any ot oe 
silver pails 


Leading grocers sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Company, New York, N. Y, 





clared that he owed much of the buoyancy | 


and vigor which continued to old age to his | 
habit of doing his work only once. We who | 
live to serve God may leave tomorrow with | 


quiet heart in his hands, and give ourselves 
with confident expectation to the advance- 
ment of his kingdom. There are three key- 
words in this sermon of Jesus—life, kingdom, 
Father. To comprehend their meaning is to 
know all revealed theology. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 30-Feb. 5. How Sin Involves Its 
Own Punishment. 1Sam. 15: 10-28; Rom.1: 
28-32; Jas. 1: 13-15. 
By natural sequence. 

Weakening will. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Lowering moral standard. 





The Christian Register says that “‘the Jews 
now outnumber in Jerusalem all other races 
put together.’”’ United States Consul Wallace 
says in the Independent that four-fifths of all 
the Jews in Jerusalem receive charity in con- 
tributions from other parts of the world, 
which is distributed through their rabbis, and 
that the amount is enough to permit the re- 
cipients to live in wretched idleness. Does 
this look as though “the old fire of the Mac- 
cabeans ” within them was burning to build 
up anew tate? 
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M FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BE Mi 
» A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- 
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an absolutely safe soap for toilet and nursery, at 
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Church Architect. : 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silioway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specially. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. 


Lucidity, vividness and justness in inter- 
preting facts are the noticeable characteristics 
of the two volumes which constitute this work. 
The author is Mr. J. B. Perkins, already fa- 
vyorably known in historical circles because of 
his earlier work, France Under the Regency. 
The long reign of Louis XV., fifty-nine years, 
was a period of misfortune rather than pros- 
perity for France. The personal character of 
the king and his court was conspicuously cor- 
rupt, and the usual consequences of corruption 
in high places resulted. Extravagance, extor- 
tion, swindling and oppression pervaded every 
department of the state. The church hardly 
surpassed the court in integrity. Literature 
did not flourish, although some literary men 
made lasting reputations. Small advance was 
made in art, in invention, in any of the leading 
departments of civilization and culture. And 
had it not been for the sterling qualities of 
the French peasantry and middle classes, then, 
as now, the real strength of the French nation, 
the rottenness which characterized the head of 
the state would have communicated itself to 
the whole civil and soeial body. “ 

The picture drawn by the author, therefore, 
is necessarily somewhat gloomy, but his eye 
always is open to the brighter aspect of affairs 
when any existed, and he is notably discrim- 
inating and impartial in his portrayal of the 
various actors, men. and women, who pass 
across the stage of the period. Many of them 
were, as he insists, the children of their age in 
large measure, stainéd by many of its vices, 
almost inevitably, yet not destitute of worthy 
and even noble qualities. But if oneis inclined 
to doubt the gradual improvement of mankind, 
a comparison of French society as here un- 
veiled with that of the present day, in spite of 
all the faults and follies which still continue 
to be visible, ought to go far to cheer him. 
The modern France is far enough from illus- 
trating an ideal state of society, but it is 
much advanced beyond the France of 150 
years ago. 

The important political episodes of the reign, 





the ministries of the Duke of Bourbon, Cardi- 
nal Fleury and the Duke of Choiseul, the wars 
of the Polish and Austrian successions, the 
loss to the French empire in the East Indies, 
the alliance with Austria and the Seven Years’ 


War, the expulsion of the Jesuits, the partition 
of Poland, ete., are studied independently, yet 
in their appropriate connection. And the 
reader gains a just idea of European politics 
in general. All sides of French life are con- 
sidered, for the author’s purpose is to discuss 
not so much French political history as the 
condition of France as a nation during the 
reign, but the political element necessarily 
dominates the narrative very largely. 

Much more than at present the French peo- 
ple as a body were influenced by the character 
of their national government, and as they were 
obliged most of the time to sustain the difficult 
obligations connected with foreign war, the 
condition of the peasantry, even, was more 
closely involved in purely national policies and 
actions than in these modern days. The au- 
thor’s picture of the king is graphic, apparently 
truthful, and the leading politicians and states- 
men, officials of the church and others who 
were promiaent in the government and the so- 
ciety of the time are skillfully and successfully 
drawn. Moreover, the narrative is more than 
ordinaril y readable and it leaves clear impres- 
sions. It is distinctly an example of ex- 
cellent historical work, comprehensive and 
going much into detail, yet never wearisome, 
clear and orderly in arrangement, candid in 
Spirit and just and large-minded, as well as 


fair in its conclusions. {Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $4.00.) 


SYNONYMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


We have here almost the only work in our 
language devoted to a study of Hebrew words. 
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Our lexicons are not satisfactory on this point. 
Some years ago Rev. P. A. Nordell contrib- 
uted a series of articles to Hebraica upon this 
subject, and occasionally isolated notes ap- 
pear in other periodicals. There seems to be 
a field for a purely inductive study of the 
Hebrew text. This book is a second edition 
of an earlier work of the author, Canon Girdle- 
stone. Its excellencies and defects are equally 
striking. Its most valuable feature is a care- 
ful but by no means exhaustive study of the 
usage of the translators of the Septuagint 
and the resulting influence upon the Greek of 
the New Testament. The author also refers 
to Luther and the more important transla- 
tions into other European tongues. 

Conservatism in this class of work is to be 
applauded, but it may be earried too far, as, 
for instance, in insisting upon the traditional 
vocalization of the tetragrammaton. Inmany 
cases the author gives a réswmé of the render- 
ings of the English versions rather than an in- 
ductive, study of the actual meaning of the 
word. The ancient versions, excepting the 
Septuagint, are almost entirely neglected. 
The writings of Jewish scholars might also 
have been laid under contribution. The com- 
mentaries of Rashi and Kinchi contain much 
philological material which, while not to be 
accepted as final, often gives considerable in- 
formation, It is difficult to see the advantage 
of the mere quotation of the Assyrian cognate. 
Why not give also the Arabic, Aramaic, 
Syraic, ete. ? 

Some inaccuracies, such as the use of Chal- 
dean for Aramaic, are doubtless due to the 
first edition. We commend the book for the 
light it throws upon Biblical study and as 
being, though far from a standard, a pioneer 
in aneglected work. [F. H. Revell Co. $3.00.) 

STORIES 


Andronike, the Heroine of the Greek Revo- 
lution [Roberts Bros. $1.50] has been trans- 
lated from the Greek of Stephanos Theodore 
Xenos by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. The period 
is the revolution of 1821 and the years imme- 
diately following. ‘The story is a brilliant 
narrative, crowded with dramatic events and 
throbbing with the enthusiastic patriotism of 
the Greek people. Yet it depicts faithfully 
the hindrances to Greek success in their strug- 
gles with the Turks, their want of discipline 
and their still greater lack of unity of pur- 
pose, co-operation in action and leadership, 
and teaches impressively that no degree of en- 
thusiasm, even in the most righteous cause, 
can long take the place successfully of thor- 
eugh organization and of trained authority. 
A singular course of events separates the 
heroine and her lover for years, during which 
they are seeking each other and fighting he- 
roically for the Greek cause, the heroine her- 
self gaining no small fame as a warrior. The 
picture of their blended patriotism and affec- 
tion is one not easily forgotten. The special 
features of the conflict, such as the successive 
sieges and final capture of Missolonghi by the 
Turks, are unusual examples of picturesque 
and dramatic narration. The story is bur- 
dened with too many details, yet it never 
loses its intense interest. The translator ap- 
pears to have reproduced the spirit of the 
Greek original with successful fidelity. 

Another historical novel is The Latimers 
[G. W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50] by H. C. McCook. 
It is a tale of the Western Insurrection of 
1794, a disturbance due to the objection of the 
population of Western Pennsylvania and the 
neighboring region to the interference of the 
Government with their manufacture of whisky. 
The settlers of that part of the country were 
argely of Scotch-Irish blood, possessing sturdy 
characteristics and most of the qualities of ex- 
cellent citizens, especially when pioneers were 
needed. But for the most part they were hard 
to reason with and slow to surrender convic- 
tions honestly entertained. The error of their 
attitude with reference to the Government is 
obvious enough, yet they were by no means 
traitors in any ordinary sense. Many of them 
were veterans of the Revolutionary War and 
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thoroughly loyal to what they believed to be 
the true interests of their country. The au- 
thor has made a careful study of the character 
of the people as well as of events which oc- 
curred, and his book, although unduly long, is 
engrossing and instructive. The dialect seems 
to us somewhat unnatural, here or there, but 
the claim is made that it has been studied 
with exceptional care. Such a book as this 
throws a valuable light on persons and events 
in our early history-and is permanently useful 
to the historical student, even after all the 
allowance has been made for the liberties 
which the novelist may rightfully claim. 

Through the Invisible [Continental Publish- 
ing Co. 75 cents], by Paul Tyner, with illus- 
trations by Ella F. Pell, is a metaphysical love 
story. Indeed it is almost theological. The 
author seems to believe in successive incarna- 
tions of the human soul, and his teaching, al- 
though it centers in loyalty to Jesus Christ, in 
some respects cannot be accepted as in har- 
mony with revealed and well-established reli- 
gious truths. Yet the influence of the book is 
ennobling and to a certain class of readers it 
will prove interesting. It is a psychological 
study rather than an ordinary love story. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have issued in 
their new series of the romances of Alexandre 
Dumas two volumes, one including M. de 
Chauvelin’s Will and The Woman with the 
Velvet Necklace, and the other The Horo- 
scope (Each $1.50]. They are illustrated with 
portraits of eminent Frenchmen and women 
of the period, and are issued in compact and 
tasteful volumes. 

In So the World Goes [C. H. Kerr & Co. 
$1.00], by J. W. Sutherland, are twenty short 
sketches of different types of character drawn 
from observation of working men, politicians, - 
business men, journalists and others. They 
reproduce with considerable skill the charac- 
teristics of the sort of men who are studied, 
and taken together they constitute a kind of 
commentary on existing social conditions and 
make important suggestions as to how those 
conditions may be improved. The author is a 
moralist in a certain way, not an idealist by 
any means, but one whose shrewdness will 
commend itself to a large class of readers. 
He believes in taking things as they are and 
making the best of them, ani in avoiding the 
error of refusing to take half a loaf because 
the whole loaf cannot be had at once. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In Relics of Primeval Life [F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.50] Sir W. J. Dawson takes us baek to the 
so-called Cambrian age. At that time the 
earth’s only inhabitants were marine inverte- 
brates. He traces these back into the Lauren- 
tian age. He claims to have discovered in 
rocks of that period fossil remains of a species 
of animals which he names Eozoon. This dis- 
covery was made half a century ago and its 
genuineness has been disputed by many emi- 
nent geologists. Dr. Dawson was identified 
with the discovery and has since been its most 
prominent defender. He certainly argues con- 
vincingly. He concludes that this Eozoon is 
the earliest form of life at present known and 
that it could not have been created except by 
an act of God. He also argues against the 
Darwinian theory of the differentiation of © 
species. The book is simply and plainly writ- 
ten and interesting even to the general reader. 

General Grant’s Letters to a Friend [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2.00], edited by Gen. J. G. 
Wilson, contains forty-eight letters or parts of 
letters addressed to Hon. E, B. Washburne. 
They possess large value historically and 
equal importance as revelations of the sim- 
plicity and manliness and the public spirit 
of their author. Written without any pur- 
pose of publication they reveal General Grant’s 
personality with the more completeness and 
satisfactoriness. It is the mark of a great 
man that such self-revelations as are con- 
tained in private letters of this character do 
not belittle the author in the appreciation of 
the reader. This test is one which General 
Grant bears admirably. The book is tastefully 
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printed and has portraits of Grant and of 
Washburne. 

For Pity’s Sake ({Dewolfe, Fiske & Co. 
$1.00], by Sarah N. Carter, contains reminis- 
cences of Andover connected largely with the 
old Mansion House, the otel so popular for 
many years with visitors io that town. It also 
is in great part a plea for kindness to animals 
and an appreciation of the noble qualities 
which they possess. From either. point of 
view it possesses special interest, and by the 
great multitude of readers composed of the 
graduates of the various educational institu- 
tions on Andover Hill it will be welcomed as 
warmly as by residents of the town. It has a 
few illustrations and is tastefully bound. 

Miss Rose Porter has prepared another little 
volume of the year-book order, called Daily 
Souvenirs [E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.00], in 
which are blanks for notes and also short 
passages from the writings of the best au- 
thors. It is prettily printed and bound.— 
By the same compiler has been prepared For 
My Lady’s Desk (E.R. Herrick & Co. $1.00), 
a writing-desk book for every day. It is a 
little volume to be kept at hand, and is useful 
for notes in regard to one’s reading. A few 
selections are included, and there are pages 
for the entry of items of many different kinds. 

MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES 

Mr. P. L. Ford furnishes five portraits of 
General James Wolfe, with comments, to The 
Century [$4.00]. Seenes from Professor Hux- 
ley’s Home Life gives a pleasant glimpse of 
the domestic relations of the famous scientist 
afforded by his son. Anna L. Bicknell’s arti- 
cle, French Wives and Mothers, will relieve 
many readers of wrong impressions. Martha 
L. Phillips has gathered from the family of 
Gen. Nathanael Greene many agreeable Recol- 
lections of Washington and His Friends. Ev- 
ery-Day Heroism, by Gustav Kobbé, isdramatic 
and stimulating. In The Mysterious City of 
Honduras, by G. B. Gordon, recent discoveries 
of great significance are described, and in 
Maximilian’s Empire, by Sara Y. Steven- 
son, interesting reminiscences of Mexico 
during the period of the French interven- 
tion are narrated. Archibald Forbes tells of 
a Myth of Waterloo. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell be- 
gins his new serial story, The Adventures of 
Francois. The Topics of the Times possess 
their usual importance. One is Southern Pro- 
tests against Lynching.—John Olmstead’s 
Nephew is the novelette in Lippincott’s [$3.00], 
and the titles of some of the other contribu- 
tions are ‘he Eastern Shore, by C. D. Wilson, 
a paper of interest to Marylanders and their 
neighbors; A Detective Who Detected, by 
P. G. Hubert, Jr.; Druggists Ancient and 
Modern, by Oscar Herzberg ; and Some Botanic 
Gardens, by George E. Walsh. 

Prof. Cesare Lombroso furnishes to the 
North American Review a second paper 
on Why Homicide Has Increased in America, 
making the point that homicide, if the propor- 
tion chargeable to the Negroes be left out of 
consideration, is no more frequent in this 
country than elsewhere among civilized peo- 
ples, and that, although some instances are 
likely to occur always, this kind of crime 
doubtless will become less common in the fu- 
. ture. The industrial advance of Germany is 
discussed at some length and with intelligent 
comprehension by Mr. W. G. Mulhall, the 
statistician, and Rt. Hon. Horace Plunkett, 
M. P., presents the Irish question in a new 
light, urging that if the economic problem be 
solved for Ireland the political problem will 
take care of itself. The commercial supe- 
riority of the United States is set forth by 
Mr. W. C. Ford, who seems to be something 
of an optimist, and General Greely writes 
about the Speaker and the Committees of the 
House of Representatives, and is convinced 
that their extreme powers are not likely to be 
seriously detrimental to the public welfare. 

General Miles contributes to The Forum 
[$3.00] a discussion and warning of the sub- 
ject of our Coast Defenses, a most timely and 
important theme. Mr. Henry Watterson says 
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some good things in his characteristically 
autocratic way on the politicaloutlook. Hugh 
McGregor calls for the incorporation of the 
working classes, but does not make it partic- 
ularly clear to us what is intended. In the 
Reconquest of New York by Tammany Mr. Si- 
mon Sterne throws valuable light upon the 
situation in that city, and claims that the re- 
eent victory of Tammany is no indication of 
the breakdown of American institutions or of 
free government. Other striking papers are 
Electrical Advance in the Past Ten Years, by 
Elihu Thomson; Education in Hawaii, by 
Inspector Gen. H. S. Townsend; and Amer- 
ican Excavations at Sparta and Corinth, by 


‘J. Gennadius. 


Francis Lieber is the subject of a portrait 
and sketch this month in The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly [$5.00]. Surgeon Gen. G. M. 
Sternberg, U. S. A., discusses the Etiology 
and Geographic Distribution of Infectious 
Diseases. Lady Edith Blake has written a 
careful paper on the Aborigines of the West 
Indies and A. H. Hyde one on the Foreign 
Element in American Civilization.—The 
Ethical Basis of Collectivism, Deterrent~Pun- 
ishment, The Essential Nature of Religion, 
Presuppositions for a History of Moral Prog- 
ress in the First Three Centuries and The 
Bearing of the Doctrine of Selection Upon 
Social Problems are the subjects of the papers 
in the International Journal of Ethics [$2.50], 
and they are discussed by experts, The num- 
ber is one of abounding interest to specialists 
in its line. Its book reviews are numerous 
and admirable. 

The Art Amateur [$4.00] has its usual inter- 
esting Notebook and letter from London, and 
its miscellaneous news is well digested and 
arranged, Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the number is the paper by I. Macdougall 
on Elbridge A. Burbank, a Chicago artist 
who has made a specialty of portraits of 
American Indians, and who, if the reproduc- 
tions here furnished:of his paintings are fair 
examples, certainly deserves fame and for- 
tune as the reward of his industry and ability. 
They are striking and exceptional successes. 
The Art Amateur caters wisely and success- 
fully to almost all departments of art, and 
household decoration receives in this number, 
as usually, a great deal of discriminating at- 
tention. We always are glad to say a good 
word for such an excellent publication as this. 

Auguste Lepere, a French Wood Engraver, 
is the subject of a paper in The Studio [$3.50}, 
by Gabriel Mourey, which is illustrated ex- 
tensively. The art of wood carving is also 
the subject of a continued paper by G. Framp- 
ton. Prince Eugen of Sweden is a successful 
landscape painter and another article de- 
scribes him with a reproduction of several of 
his pictures. Mr. M. H. Baillie-Scott has sup- 
plied a very attractive and suggestive article 
on A Small Country House, with designs; and 
leaves from the sketch-book of Byam Shaw 
and reproductions of the colored plates of Mr. 
W. P. Nicholson are special attractions, and 
the department of Studio Talk and the minor 
features of the issue all deserve careful ex- 
amination. 

Book News [50 cents} has a portrait of 
Amanda M. Douglass as a frontispiece and 
abounds in literary facts and comments of 
value. It will be appreciated by all literary 
people. 

The Book-Buyer [$1.50] has a good likeness 
of Bishop Potter of New York and another of 
Marion Crawford. Early American Copper- 
plate Engraving is the subject of an interest- 
ing illustrated article by W. L. Andrews. In 
all respects this is one of the best of the liter- 
ary magazines. 


NOTES 
— Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. are stated 
to have every printer in Boston at work on 
Quo Vadis, but are 10,000 copies behind their 
orders. 
— London publishers are moving west 
and Paternoster Row, for years the center of 
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their operations, bids fair to be abandoned by 
them before long. 


—— London publishers of repute—so da — 
clares the English correspondent of The Book. — 
Buyer—now make a regular charge for issuing 
minor volumes of poetry. 


—— Apropos of recent novels—Davis’s Sol. 
diers of Fortune is in its fifty-fifth thousand, 
Stevenson’s St. Ives in its fifteenth, Anthony 
Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda in its thirty-fi 
and Mr. Ford’s The Honorable Peter Stirling 
in its thirty-seventh. 


—— The Boston Public Library has secured, 
by gift of Mr. W. H. Todd of Atkinson, N. H,, 
the most nearly complete file of the London 
Times in this country. It is perfect from 1909 
down to date, but lacks the issues of nearly 
twenty years from the foundation of the 
journal. 

—— A guild of Roman Catholic authors and 
writers of the United States is being organ. 
ized, with the purpose of mutual advice and 
aid and the promotion of the Roman Catholig 
spirit. Among its announced members are 
Molly Elliot Seawell, F. Marion Crawford and 
J. Jeffrey Roche. 


— A gratifying tribute to the ability of an 
American author is announced. A translation 
of Captain Mahan’s book, The Influence of 
Sea-Power upon History, is to be made by the 
German naval department, and will be placed 
in all German public libraries, schools and 
government institutions. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Pilgrim Press. Boston. 
SERMONS BY THE MONDAY CLUB. pp.393. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
THE CHILDREN’S FOURTH READER. 
M. Cyr. pp. 388. 70 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. third 
reader. By 8. L. Arnold and C. B. Gilbert.” pp. 
224. 50-cents. 
Philosophical Pub, Co. Boston. 
ALL’s RIGHT WITH THE WORLD. By Charles B. 
Newcomb. pp. 261. $1.50. 
W. F. Draper. Andover. 
A History OF ABBOTT ACADEMY. 
McKeen. pp. 187. $2.25. 
C. H. Grandall. Springdale, Ct 
THE CHORDS OF LIFE. By Charles H. Cr andall 
pp. 157. 0. 


$1.25, 
By Ellen 


Boston. 


By Philena 


Eaton & Mains. New York. 
THE LAst THINGS. By J. A. Beet, vs D. pp. 318. 


25. 

How TO MAKE A SUNDAY SCHOOL Go. By A.T. 
Brewer. pp. 191. 60 cents. 
THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By A. H. Ames, 

M D. pp. 280. 90 cents. 


New York. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Katharine Le 
Bates. pp. 337. $1.50. 

SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE His 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Edited by Wil 
liam Macdonald. pp. 465. $2.25. 

PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By G. RB 
Carpenter. pp. 254. 75 cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Vols. XXI., XXII. pp. 
792,792. Each $2.25. 

Thomas Whittaker. New 

THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR. Halted} by W. Rob 

ertson Nicoll, LL.D. pp. 276. 75 cents. 
Editor Pub. Co. Cincinnati 

IDLE SONGS AND IDLE Sonnets. t By Harrison 
Conrard. pp. 114. 00. 

E. J. Goodrich. Oberlin. 

THE LIFE OF REv. Lenawee WoOopBvRY. 
Missionary. pp. 1 

Bowen Sow @ Co. Indianapolis. 

DWELLERS 1 IN TENTS AND OTHER SERMONS. By 

Rev. F. E. Dewhurst. pp. 227. : 
University of Chicago Press. 

JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES or 
THE 36TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N& 
Hy EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. pp. 1,132 


H.R. Allenson, Londo 
VOICES IN Vania. By Harriet M. M. 


PAPER COVERS 
Christian Pub. Association. pga 
THE CHRISTIAN’S ANNUAL. pp. 159. 
Barta Press. Boston. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF TUFT 
COLLEGE. 
Bor 


New England Historie Genealogical Society. 
ton. 


REGISTER. Vol. 52. 
' * W.F. Morris Pub. Co. 


Macmilian Co. 


Bys 


At pp. 104 


Baldwinsville. 


= Pret Soc gy OF ALL. By John L. Keedy. PP 


mrell & Upham. Boston. 
by Edith L. Dalton. pp. 45. 


MAGAZINES 


December. AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. — 


January. OPEN CHURCH.—PREACHER’S.—MUSIG’ 
—LITERARY NEWS.—QUARTERLY JOURNAL Of 
EcoNOMICS.—CENTURY.—DONAHOE’S. 
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The Situation at the Tabernacle 

Interest in the report to be made by the 
committee on pulpit supply brought out a 
large number of people to the annual meeting 
of Broadway Tabernacle, held last Wednes- 
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a day. Rev. F. B. Richards, the assistant pas- 
ony tor, presided, and the meeting was opened 
first, with prayer by Gen. O. O. Howard. The 
rling treasurer reported that the receipts of the 
past ten months amounted to $13,927, and this, 
with other amounts which had not passed 
ired, through his hands, but had been reported to 
- Hy him, brought the total receipts to over $20,- 
ndon 000, ‘There was no gain in membership, which 
18 stands now at 697. During the past ten months 
parly eighteen were added to the chureh, while four- 
the teen were removed by death, besides several 
dismissals to other churches. The Sunday 
Sand school’s total enrollment is 145, andthe C. E. 
rgan- Society has a membership of twenty-five. 
> and The reports of Bethany Chapel showed that 
sholie great work had been accomplished during the 
3 are past year. The Sunday school enrollment is 
1 and 900, with an average attendance of 710. Forty 
new members were added to the church, mak- 
of an ing a total of nearly 375. Thirty-eight of 
ation these new members joined on confession of 
ce of faith. Over half of the reports were read by 
yy the the clerk in the absence of the officers. Each 
laced report excused the inefficiency of its depart- 
3 and ment as due to the fact that there was no 
“guiding hand” nor “pastor”? nor even 

“‘ shepherd.” 
The report of the pulpit supply committee 
P came last. Dr. W. H. Thomson, the chair- 
1“. man, rehearsed its work, recounting the con- 
- Ellen ferences with Dr. Gunsaulus and Dr. Ray- 
mond and closing with the request that if it 
third was the pleasure of the church that the com- 
t. pp. mittee be allowed to continue it might be able 
to report on some one before many weeks. 
les B. This was granted. In speaking of the delay 
Dr. Thomson said: ‘‘ The first one was caused 
Phileal by the illness of Dr. Gunsaulus. He came 
here, preached for us, and a conference last- 
ing two hours was had with him. At that 
vandall conference Dr. Gunsaulus expressed a wish to 
come to New York, partly on account of the 
yp. 318, large field that opened to him at the Taber- 
y ALT. nacle, and partly to get rid of the great strain 
and burden of his work at the Armour Insti- 
- Ames, tute and his church. Dr. Gunsaulus attended 
the Grant monument dedication, took cold, 
ne Lee became ill and had-to give up work. Then 
ay Hie occurred our long wait, to see if he was able 
by Wik to regain his health. At length he was com- 
y Gk pelled to announce, as is known, that he could 
accept no call here or anywhere. The second 
» e delay, in part, was caused by Dr. Raymond. 
ae: He preached for us with increasing frequency 
and acceptance, and a canvass of the congre- 
W. Rob- gation showed that a very large number, prob- 
ably a majority, favored him as their pastor. 
Harrison A conference followed in which we received 
a favorable response, but since then Dr. Ray- 
x. Bys mond has found it impossible to accept.” 
The committee reported that it had several 

= By men in mind. 

: Dr. John Hall and His Church 

S58 OF There is nothing in all this pro and con 
HE N& about Dr. Hall’s retirement save the desire of 
p. 1,188 4 man, well advanced in years, to lay down 
he burdens of the pastorate. No blame at- 
pp. 104 aches to the session. There is no difference 






between pastor and congregation.. Churches, 
like business houses, have their periods of 
Prosperity. They also have, or at least some 
{ them do, their periods of adversity. The 
burdens of Dr. Hall’s pastorate include one 
such period. He himself saw the figures and 
nderstood their meaning. He himself sug- 
bested the remedy, if remedy it prove to be, on 
hich latter point there is wide room for hon- 
est differences of opinion. The meeting of 
he congregation at which resolutions were 
passed from every organization requesting Dr. 
Hall to reconsider his determination to send 
his resignation to presbytery was in every 
"ay harmonious, The resolutions in no way 
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reflected upon the session. Every communi- 
cation, every formal notice presented to the 
meeting by the session, had been scrutinized 
by Dr. Hall, and in almost every instance ver- 
bal changes had been made by him, so that 
they were his own presentations to his con- 
gregation. 

But this congregation, composed in great 
part of the women of the church and a few 
young people who had not read figures which 
Dr. Hall and his session had, chose to ignore 
the resolutions presented by the session and 
the pastor and adopt others. And on Sunday 
Dr. Hall announced that he would withdraw 
his resignation. The resolutions presented by 
the session and approved by Dr. Hall provided 
for the latter’s retirement on June 15 and the 
payment of annuity thereafter of $5,000 a year 
for so long a time as the relation of pastor 
emeritus is maintained. There have been idle 
comments over a session that, at the same 
meeting voted to pay an annuity of $5,000 a 
year and to close a mission from lack of 
funds, but such comment is gratuitous. Both 
acts were, under the circumstances governing 
them, good business for Christian men and 
good Christianity for business men. 


Church Points and Problems 

Each year Dr. W. R. Huntington writes for 
the Year-Book of Grace Church an introduc- 
tion, in which invariably are points and prob- 
lems.of vastly wider application than Grace 
parish. In the book just issued he answers 
some criticisms of informal “after meetings ”’ 
held at 9 Pp. m. in connection with the popular 
Sunday night service, and asks the critics, 
who seem by the context to regard the serv- 
ices in question as unconventional, to remem- 
ber that since daybreak there have been held 
five formal services, and he asks whether, in 
view of that fact, there is much danger likely 
to result from giving the laity a chance to 
talk. “No preacher who is good for any- 
thing,’’ he observes, ‘‘ought to dread even 
cross questioning.”” The clergy staff consists 
of eleven priests and deacons beside eight 
deaconesses. Dr. Huntington recounts what 
each does and explains that Grace Church is 
trying to show what can be done with a diac- 
onate, which everybody favors in polemical 
treatises but does nothing to realize. 

Speaking of the figures in the book Dr. 
Huntington observes that, ‘mortifying as the 
thought must be to the scientific temper which 
rules everything now, there are facts that re- 
fuse to be tabulated elsewhere than in the 
note-books of the angels.’’ Pointing out that 
the chapel on the East Side is a success, in 
spite of predictions that it would not be, Dr. 
Huntington mentions the expensive art work 
bestowed upon the new building, and adds: 
“Tt is a short-sighted political economy 
which begrudges money spent in beautifying 
churches. Were costly and attractive church 
settlements, adequately manned, to be dis- 
tributed in wisely-ordered abundance over the 
areas occupied by our great city populations 
the saving in the cost of armories and prisons 
would more than compensate the outlay.” 
He speaks of the many pages in the book de- 
voted to work and the few to worship. ‘* The 
truth is,” he adds, ‘“‘that praying and work- 
ing belong together. Beneficence degenerates 
into a trade when the aroma of devotion has 
gone out of it. Charity is a grace, not an oc- 
cupation, and the world is famishing, not for 
charities, but for this same charity. So the 
worship pages are the most important ones in 
the book. We have lately heard much about 
the ‘institutional church’ and are begirning 
to hear about the ‘civic church,’ but the 
church that ultimately wins America will be 
the church that shall have best learned how 
to pray.” 





Columbia University, New York city, has 
made the Teachers’ College of that city one 
of its professional schools. 
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Mr. Moody Warmly Weicomed 

The big auditorium in Park Street Church 
was not large enough to accommodate all who 
wanted to hear Mr. Moody last Sunday, and 
the evangelist was never more forceful in his 
presentation of the truth. In the morning 
he read from 2 Peter 1, and dwelt, in his dis- 
course, upon the fulfillment of prophecy and 
the assurance thereby given that we have a 
sure word of God on which to rest. In the 
evening his text was, ‘‘ Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is cov- 
ered.”’ 

He left Monday for Toledo, where he holds 
meetings for a week, returning to this city 
Feb. 1 for four days’ services in Tremont 
Temple. . Meetings will be held at 10.30 A. m. 
and 2.30 p.m. As last year, admission will be 
by tickets, to be obtained by calling at or 
writing to Tremont Temple. Two thousand 
had been given out up to last Monday noon. 


New Testament Study Teday ° 

Methods of Biblical study thirty years ago 
were contrasted with those of the present by 
Prof. W. H. Ryder of Andover at the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting last Monday. “Thirty years 
ago,’”’ he assured his hearers, ‘“‘ we had not so 
much as heard that there was any higher crit- 
icism.”’ Today Biblical students are caught 
in the spirit of the age—the masterful, urgent 
search for truth—which leads them to gather 
facts and proclaim them abroad without re- 
gard for their possible effect upon long cher- 
ished dogmas. One cannot now begin by say- 
ing of the Bible, These sixty-six documents, 
bound together, came from God as no other 
book ever came or ever willcome. If its state- 
ments are conflicting they must be reconciled, 
or, if that cannot be, we must wait till more 
light be given us. 

Now our theories upon the origin, nature, 
formation and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures must be based upon historical study. 
Many are asking, Can the Scriptures stand 
the test? And is it right to give people 
facts which radically change their beliefs? 
The speaker expressed the conviction that the 
outcome of the historical study of the New 
Testament will be the conclusion that in the 
four gospels we have an honest record of the 
life of Jesus Christ and in the other portions 
an equally honest and capable interpretation 
of what that life meant to the world. ‘ And 
so long as there are tempted, struggling, as- 
piring men in the world they will turn to the 
record of that wonderful life for strength and 
inspiration.”’ 

At the close of Professor Ryder’s address 
Rev. Charles Jung briefly presented the work 
of the Franco American committee of evan- 
gelization. He reviewed the progress already 
made, and spoke of the present conditions of 
Protestant work in France. 


The Congregational Club's Annual 

The club’s annual meeting, last Monday 
evening, was retrospective in its main fea- 
tures. The nominating committee, through 
Mr. Samuel Usher, reported the present mem- 
bership at 455, a net loss of nineteen during 
the year. Treasurer Blood reported a net 
gain in the funds of $202, making the amount 
on hand $4,893. Chairman Beale of the out- 
look committee gave a bright farewell report, 
and Chairman Daniels reported with equal 
raciness for the executive committee. The 
formal address of the evening was by Dr. 
H. A. Hazen, who gave an instructive review 
of Congregational history during 1897. John 
Herbert, Esq., of the Winter Hill Church, 
Somerville, was chosen president. 


The Sabbath League Making Headway 

Tremont Temple was well filled last Sunday 
afternoon by an appreciative audience gath- 
ered to commemorate the third anniversary 
of the organization of the New England Sab- 
bath Protective League. The speakers were 
Rev. Drs. Reuen Thomas, W. H. Hubbell and 
G. C. Lorimer and Hon. J. L. Bates, speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Represent- 
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atives. They all emphasized the necessity of 
a day of rest for every man as essential to 
the well-being of society. They did not seek 
to re-enact old Puritan laws, but to uphold 
the principles on which our nation was 
founded. The league has done valuable serv- 
ice in promoting public sentiment to guard the 
Lord’s Day against the encroachment of labor. 
The league is needed, and appears to be work- 
ing on broad lines, which commend them- 
selves to right-thinking, public-spirited men. 


The 1898 Organ Recitals 

The free organ recitals, under the auspices 
of the Art Department of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club last winter, were so highly appre- 
ciated and successful that it was decided to 
arrange for a series the present season. The 
large number of applicants for cards of ad- 
mission obliged the committee in charge of 
the matter to resort to a method of issuing 
tickets which at first seemed to the public 
unnecessarily involved. Now that the re- 
citals have begun and the system has gone 
into use, its processes seem less complicated, 
and at the recitals last Saturday only a few 
persons were disposed to argue with the ticket 
takers, or were heard perplexedly inquiring: 
“* What shall I do for my nezt ticket? ” 

The admission cards were issued by lot, and 
the committee announce that each of the 4,819 
applicants will certainly receive cards to at 
least two recitals, while to about 1,200 persons 
have been issued tickets which, if rightly 
used, will assure admission to each of a series 
of twelve recitals. In order that as many 
persons as possible may hear all the programs 
the committee have arranged for two series, 
each consisting of twelve recitals. Practi- 
cally the same program will be performed at 
the corresponding concert in each series. For 
instance, last Saturday Mr. W. F. Locke, at 
St. Paul’s Church, gave the first recital in 
Series B, duplicating the program given the 
previous Saturday in Series A. While at 
King’s Chapel Mr. E. Cutter, Jr., gave the 
second recital in Series A, which will in turn 
be performed next Saturday in Series B. 

Mr. Locke was assisted by Mr. George J. 
Parker, who sang the Mendelssohn aria, Be 
Thou Faithful Unto Death. The organ pro- 
gram included numbers from Bach, Handel 
and Schumann, while of the selections from 
the works of living composers the three “‘tone 
poems” by Malling, illustrating the birth of 
Christ, deserve special mention. The second 
in the group, The Three Wise Men of the 
East, was particularly effective, beginning 
with an odd, Oriental processional movement, 
and indicating the appearance of the star by 
high soft notes, while familiar strains from 
a quaint old German choral sounded softly 
through the accompaniment. 

Mr. Cutter’s program included a sonata by 
Christian Fink, a living German composer ; 
an offertory on Christmas carols by Guilmant, 
perhaps the greatest living organist; and a 
selection from Parsifal, Wagner’s last work. 
Mr. Cutter’s rendering of Wagner music is 
always inspiring, and the other numbers were 
equally satisfactory. Annotated programs 
give with admirable conciseness explanations 
of selections and facts as to the composers. 

In the audiences musical enthusiasts, busi- 
ness men, tired shoppers and office clerks, 
teachers, children and old people—all forget 
themselves for the time being. Turning from 
the rapt face of a boy near by, who is utterly 
unconscious of himself and his surroundings, 
to an anxious, attentive, but perhaps a little 
puzzled looking, middle-aged woman, one sees 
that to differing minds the music brings differ- 
ent messages, but all feel a helpful influence. 


Mr. Bracq’s Lectures 

Rev. Jean C. Bracq, whois now lecturing 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings at the Low- 
ell Institute on Contemporary French Liter- 
ature, is pleasantly remembered in this vicin- 
ity in connection with the McAll Mission, 
whose cause he used to advocate so elo- 
quently. That he possesses, in addition to 
his warm evangelistic interest in France, a 
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rare insight into current movements and prob- 
lems there the lectures now in progréss amply 
show. Bostonians have few such opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted in so agreeable a 
manner with the institutional, literary and 
ethical tendencies prevailing today in our sis- 
ter republic. Mr. Bracq is spending the en- 
tire month in this vicinity, being released for 
that period from his duties as professor of 
modern languages at Vassar. He is being 
called into requisition as a speaker on various 
occasions, and was heard at the Twentieth 
Century Club last Saturday. 


The almost instantaneous death by apoplexy 
of Linus M. Child, last Monday evening, re- 
moves a prominent lawyer and a well-known 
member of the Old South Church. He was 
nearly sixty-three years old. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 6-12. The Christian’s Confi- 
dence. 2 Sam. 22: 1-4; 29-37; 1 Peter 1:3-9. 

It is not in chariots or ‘horses, in stocks and 
bank accounts. It is not in the favor or 
bounty of others. It is not in one’s own skill 
and resources, Neither is it in some happy 
combination of circumstances whereby we ex- 
pect that everything will come out right. 
The Christian’s confidence is based alone 
upon those forces which we associate with 
the thought of God and goodness. His trust 
is in that “‘ Far off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.” It is in an overrul- 
ing, ever-present, personal God, and in the 
mighty and invincible power that goes with 
love and gentleness and meekness. There, in 
plain sight, is the man whose confidence is 
in the things which he can see and handle. 
How well groomed and prosperous he looks. 
How'sure of his ability to manipulate a deal, 
to cope with and get the better of his associ- 
ates in the commercial world. How contempt- 
uous of the weaknesses and failures of others. 
There, on the other hand, is some poor 
woman in her lowly dwelling, hardly certain 
of tomorrow’s sustenance, but with the quiet- 
ness of spirit, the unworldly look in her eyes 
which marks them who trust in the Almighty. 
Who would not, in view of all the exigencies 
and overturnings of this mortal life, prefer to 
possess her confidence to that of him whom 
we have just described. 

We owe it to ourselves to cherish a larger 
confidence in God. If our faith means what 
we say it does it ought to generate in us day 
by day, no matter how many and annoying 
the disturbances from without, a substantial 
measure of this quiet confidence. God has 
never yet failed to respond to the trust which 
we have reposed in him. He cannot sustain 
the soul that is unwilling to venture out upon 
the wide ocean of his love. If we really be- 
lieved in him we would possess the peace of 
those who cling to God. 

As a little child relies 
On a care beyond his own, 

Knows he’s neither strong nor wise, 
Fears to walk a step alone. 

We are stewards of this confidence in God. 
We owe it to the world to disseminate it 
through the earth. Nothing is so contagious 
as a stout faith in God. Put it into any circle 
made up of anxious, troubled men and women 
and notice its effect. The noisiest mob, the 
worldliest business concern, the plainest 
dwelling where bitter and resentful souls 
nurse their spite against the well-favored, 
the most fashionable mansion on the avenue 
that seems given over to revelry—all these 
places where men and women congregate to- 
gether would be lit up and purified by the 
presence therein of one pure white soul that 
lived on confidential tetms with God and his 
Son Jesus Christ. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 34: 10; 46: 1; 136: 1; 
Isa. 26: 4; 40: 28; 45: 5-22; John 10: 14; 6: 47; 
1 Cor. 15: 54; Rev. 22:14. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
see one Frage cg i Hall, Jan. 31, 
-M. Topic: Why Go ure! peaker : 

Lewis V. Price. aoe 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board ef Missions, in Pilgrim 

, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. w. 
‘WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH W. B. M. will meet in 
ee, Se 3. Mrs. G. P. Knapp of Turkey, 
3 e Matt ° 





we EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. i 
A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Society 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) b- the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So. 
CIETY, No. 9 Congre tional House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. f 

WomMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours. 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con. 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For. 
EIGN Missions, Con tional House, No. 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston. Fran . Ww , Treasurer ; Charles E. 
Swett, etry! and Purchasing Agent. Office in New 
York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con. 
Greesonel House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United State: 


an | the Indians and Uhinese. 
grega jonal House; Chicago office, 158 La Salle Street; 
leveland office, ¥.M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub. 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THB CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Society 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Co 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope urer, 59 Bible 
House, New York ; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. F 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, tep 
free Uhristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. s. RF, 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, ll. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 2 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING Society.— 
Contributions used a for mission work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D, D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL Aip.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, m 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and dixabled home and fvreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one s)len- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of Nasional Council, 1892, and Year- Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, v. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: ( bequeath to the “Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered unier the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to he used for the purpose of Ministerial Kelilef, 
as providedin the resolution of the National Council o 
the penere tional Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches bye pastors or 
— supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 


welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 Aa.M., bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, \ine- 
yard Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona 


tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, 
comfort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
“TI give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society the sum of $—, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

Our Salt Lake correspondent claims that the 
work in Utah should be estimated by the 
standard applied to foreign countries, since it 
is foreign in all essential features; and that 
most fields in the State are simply great 
opportunities in which a pastor must labor for 
years, as a workman in the foundation trenches 
of a great building, with little numerical re- 
sult. He has evidently been a faithful worker 
and can safely leave results with his Master. 
Christians should awake to the facts he brings 
out as to the efforts and success of Mormons. 

The churches in an Illinois city have the 
principles of harmony in their spirit and in 
their work to an unusual degree. The neigh- 
boring pastors exchange more often than is 
the rule in many localities, thus affording 
their people an example and an opportunity 
which works out great good. While thinking 
of it, would it not be acceptable to have more 
neighborhood exchanges ? 

It is felt that a great change has taken place 
in the neighborhood of Indianapolis withia 
the last few years in the cordiality with which 
Puritan and Pilgrim history and puiinciples 
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are studied. The topic at the recent club 
meeting in that city bears upon this point. 
The advance of culture westward is evidenced 
by this awakening interest. 

The activities of a Rhode Island church 
have spread in a helpful manner through the 
whole community. Pastors who realize that 
their churches are not centers of limited dis- 
tricts, but of fields as wide as their strength 
and opportunity can reach, will often find 
such results easily attained. 

Because those interested in the welfare of a 
eburch do not frequently make suggestions as 
to the work and methods is not conclusive evi- 
dence that they have not in mind helpfal ideas 
which might be drawn out by such an oppor- 
tunity as a Bay State church gave at its an- 
nual meeting. 

It is not strange that the distinctive princi- 
ple of Congregationalism, freedom, should 
attract Bohemians. We trust that the Minne- 
sota chureh which has just voted to become 
Congregational will “‘ stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 

Not only the local church and State, with the 
pastor’s Eastern friends, but the whole de- 
nomination rejoices in the well-earned success 
ef that Nebraska church which has done such 
noble service ‘for Christ. May history there 
repeat itself. 

That honored Sunday school superintendent 
in Minnesota has, had a longer term of service 
than most pastors. We venture the guess that 
he is younger hearted now than he was thirty- 
three years ago. 

Just that sort of “‘ pulling together ”’ by C. E. 
Societies and Sunday schools which is illus- 
trated in Connecticut news is an encouraging 
outlook for both institutions. 

A South Dakota item shows how the home 
ean aid the church. A good motto for minis- 
ters is that adopted by the aged pastor: ‘‘ This 
one thing I do.’’ 

The recent addition to an Illinois church is 
a good-sized church in itself not only as to 
numbers. 

Any plan to increase missionary interest is 
welcome. A Milwaukee church offers an idea. 








A LOST HOLD REGAINED 

The First Chureh, Omaha, Neb., held a jub- 
ilee meeting Jan. 12, and with good reason. 
The earnest effort made by Rev. F. A. Warfield 
and his people to lift the heavy burden of float- 
ing indebtedness has been crowned with signal 
success. Previous to Mr. Warfield’s coming 
the church had been much weakened by re- 
movals and losses. Some members who had 
been generous and active in the erection of 
the present building had withdrawn, others 
had died, and the hands of others were tied by 
the stringency of the times. This church had 
given generously of its means and members to 
launch the younger churches of the city. 

Last spring the pastor took the finances in 
hand and surprised all by his success in secur- 
ing pledges sufficient to cover the floating debt. 
But surprise became amazement when at the 
annual meeting the treasurer reported these 
pledges paid and all bills provided for except 
the long-time loan of $20,000 on the church 
building. ‘The trustees reported that the legal 
proceedings for the collection of interest had 
been withdrawn and that the financial outlook 
was hopeful. To reach this result the congre- 
gation has raised during the last year $9,100; 
and during the last three years, notwithstand- 
ing the severe pressure of the times and the 
removals, the society has paid current ex- 
penses and reduced its bonded indebtedness 
by $10,000. The Ladies’ Aid Society has re- 
deemed its pledge to raise $1,000 per year on 
the debt and all have worked together heartily. 
At the close of the annual meeting resolutions 
were passed expressing warm appreciation of 
the work done by the pastor. 

The efficient business men who were for- 
merly members of the Board of Trustees have 
returned to their places and the First Church 
of Omaha is to resume its position of leader- 
ship in the State. The jubilee meeting was 
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largely attended. Rev. A. F. Sherrill, the 
long-time pastor of the church, was present 
and spoke at the communion service Jan. 2. 
At the Parkvale mission there is a deep and 
pervading religious interest. Special meetings, 
in which Mr. Frank Anderson, the student 
supply, has been assisted by Rev. Dr. Savage 
of People’s Church, have been in progress 
since the Week of Prayer, and twenty-five or 
thirty hopeful conversions have resulted. 
H. B. 


GORHAM’S CENTENNIAL AND DEDICATION 


The people of the old First Parish of Gor- 
ham, Me., had an unusual pleasure Jan. 19. 
Its main church building is one of six in use 
in the State, the erection of which dates back 
to the last century. This old meeting house 
is a capacious and attractive place of worship, 
and being repaired and refitted thoroughly 
within a few years shows little evidence, ex- 
cept in general appearance, of the flight of 100 
years. The centennial of its erection was fit- 
tingly observed by the dedication to the sub- 
sidiary uses of the society of a beautiful and 
completed chapel or parish house. 

The new building is located on the old par- 
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A. M. A., Boston. The evening services con 
sisted of addresses by Rev. Dr. W. H. Fenn, on 
The Theology of Today, and Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Jenkins, on The Church of Today, followed 
by an original poem and addresses by neigli- 
boring pastors and friends of the church. 

A beautiful winter day brought together 
a large number to enjoy the hospital- 
ity of the Gorham people, and only lack. of 
space forbids the more extended notice of 
many interesting features. All the arrange- 
ments were made under the wise leadership 
of the pastor, who is now entering upon the 
eleventh year of his good work. E. M. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
Last week the venerable Dr. Cyrus Hamlin gave 
an address on God’s Providence in Founding Rob- 
ert College. Dr. Hamlin graduated from Bangor 
in 1837. . 
Andover 
Two classes in singing have been organized under 
the direction of Professor Merrill of Lawrence.—— 
B. E. Ray will represent the Amherst men here on 
the Day of Prayer for Colleges at Amherst.——Pro- 
fessor Churchill has finished the subject of system- 














THE NEW PARISH HOUSE, GORHAM, ME, 


ish lot beside the meeting house and, as thett¢ theo ozy snl 


cut shows, is a substantial two-story building 
of brick with granite trimmings. The exte- 
rior has the appearance of neatness and solid- 
ity, like the community it is to serve. The in- 
terior finish shows beauty and adaptation to 
the wants of a large, progressive work. The 
main floor is given to the prayer meeting or 
lecture-room and Sunday school work, at 
least five classrooms being arranged so as to 
be easily thrown into the main room when 
necessary. Beautiful memorial windows add. 
to the attractiveness of this room. The sec- 
ond floor is devoted to the social needs of the 
parish, and consists of three parlors, which 
can be thrown together, cloakrooms, a dining- 
room and a large and conveniently arranged 
kitchen. The furnishing throughout, includ- 
ing a piano for the parlors, is new, tasteful 
and apparently complete. The cost of the 
whole is about $13,000, and every bill has 
been paid. 

Ex-Governor Frederick Robie, a life-long 
resident of the town, following the example 
of his father and grandfather, has been a gen- 
erous supporter of this new undertaking to 
meet the religious needs of the community. 
It was appropriate that he should give the his- 
torical address and present the keys of the 
completed chapel to the parish. Rev. S. L. 
Loomis of Union Church, Boston, a class- 
mate of Rev. G. W. Reynolds, the pastor, 
preached the sermon, and Rev. A. H. Wright 
of Portland offered the dedicatory prayer, 
which was followed by a hymn of dedication 
written by Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury of the 


has taken up human nature in 
his course in homiletics.——D. E. Burnham of the 
Junior Class read a paper last week before the class 
on The Miraculous Conception.——S. F. Goodheart 
was Senior preacher last week.——B. E. Ray and 
R. W. Dunbar of the Senior Class spoke at Concord 
Reformatory last Sunday.——Examinations in the 
elective courses for this half-year will be held dur- 
ing this week. 
Hartford 

The first of the Carew lectures was given by Mr. 
St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn Zagle, 
on Makers of Modern America.——Last week Mr. 
Schmavonian of Constantinople, a member of the 
Middle Class, gave a talk on St. Sophia, Cathedral 
and Mosque.——Rev. R. P. Wilder, who is visiting 
the theological seminaries before returning to India, 
has recently addressed the seminary on the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. He urged the sem- 
inary to unite in this movement. A committee was 
appointed to consider the suggestion. Again he 
spoke on the Spirit-Filled Life.——At the Students’ 
Conference this week The Annexation of Hawaii 
was debated. The subject was opened by Messrs. 
Yarrow and Olds of the Middle Class in favor of 
annexation and Messrs. Manwell and Lyman of the 
Juniors on the other side.——The last lecture of 
the Hartford Art Society was by Mrs. M. H. Flint 
on Scopas and Praxiteles. Last Tuesday Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Warren, secretary of the Michigan C. H. M.8., 
spoke to the Seniors concerning his work. 

Yale 

The Missionary Society last week was addressed 
by Sec. W. H. Warren of the Michigan H. M. 8. on 
summer work in the West.——The Leonard Bacon 
Club heard Bishop H. C. Potter of New York, last 
week, on Office and Manhood; or, Powers and the 
Power.——Other recent lectures were by Professor 
Curtis at the Semitic Club on Rashi’s Commentary 
on Genesis; at the Philosophical Club by Principa 
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A. B. Morrill of the State Normal School on The 
Use of Physiological Principles in Teaching; and 
at the Political Science Club by Professor Black- 
man on The Biological versus the Psychological In- 
terpretation of Society. Prof. Minton Warren of 
Johns Hopkins University lectured before the 
Classical Club on The Classical School at Athens. 
Hon. H. C. Robinson of Hartford lectured on 
Jonathan Trumbull, and Professor Hoppin on Gi- 
otto and the Umbrian Revival.—The Senior ad- 
dress was by J. E. Sarles on A Broader Activity for 
the Village Church, and the class sermon was by 
Quincy Blakely.——Foreign missionaries enrolled as 
students this year are Rev. Hilton Pedley of Japan, 
Rey. H. M. Lawson of India and Rey. Jenichiro 
Oyabe of the Sandwich Islands. 
Oberlin 


‘Dr. Lamson and Mr. James of the American 
Board have visited here. The Thursday lecture by 
the former on Our World and the World was re- 
ceived with pleasure.——The arrangements are be- 
ing made for the observance of the Day of Prayer 
for Colleges. All classroom work will be suspended. 
——The students join heartily in the crusade against 
the saloon, which is being carried on in the county. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Micu.—Grand Rapids Association held its winter 
session at Ada, Jan. 10, 11. The attendance was 
good. Rev. F. G. Blanchard preached. The topics 
were: Conditions of an Influential Church: as to its 
(a) members and (}) ministry. An 8. 8. conference 
was held. Rev. D. A. Richardson lectured one 

evening on The Political Situation in Turkey. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—English and American Congregationalism 
was the topic at the Newton Club, Jan. 17. It was 
ably presented by Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., who 
gave results of his own observations. Among the 
guests were Rev. J. K. McLean, D. D., of Oakland, 
Cal., and Rev. D. L. Furber, D.D. The congratula- 
tions of the club were extended to Dr. Furber on 
account of his recent jubilee, and he responded 
briefly and happily. The annual election of officers 
resulted in tie choice of. Rev. C. H. Daniels, D. D., 
as president. From the start the club has met at 
Second Church, West Newton, and this was its first 
gathering at a new meeting place, Central Church, 
Newtonville. 

The annual meeting of the Worcester Club was 
held Jan. 17, with Dr. A. Z. Conrad, the new presi- 
dent, in the chair. The membership limit, raised a 
year ago to 225, has now been reached. Dr. W. H. 
Davis of Newton gave the principal address on How 
Can the Church Draw and Hold Young Men in Its 
Membership? William Woodward of Piedmont 
Church was the second speaker and emphasized 
holding the boy in the Sunday school. In the death 
df Dr. Ebenezer Cutler, who was for 25 years pastor 
of Union Church, the club loses its founder and a 
loyal supporter. 

Inp.—The 20th meeting of the Indianapolis C!ub 
was held in Mayflower Church, Jan. 18. Rev. D.M. 
Fisk, D. D., of St. Louis was the guest of the club, 
and opened the discussion with a scholarly paper 
on The Pilgrim Cradle of Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Liberty. He gave the ancient Southwark church 
large credit in guiding the commonwealth develop- 
ment in England, and pleaded for a development of 
democracy in America which shall be thoroughly 
consistent with itself. Rev. H. N. Kinney and 
others participated later. 

Micu.—The West Michigan Club énjoyed a liter- 
ary program, Jan. 17, Rev. J. A. Blaisdell of Olivet 
presenting an address on The Minister’s Library, and 
Rev. Archibald Hadden on The Minister’s Reading. 
An animated discussion followed. In the evening 
Ideals in Recent Fiction were considered, Miss 
Ellen Morrison speaking of The Choir Invisible, 
Rev. T. R. McRoberts of The Christian and Mrs. L. 
P. Rowland of Quo Vadis, with stereopticon views of 
ancient Rome. The meeting was one of the best 
attended -and most enjoyable for 12 years. Rev. 
A. H. Hadden was elected president and Rev. F. G. 
Blanshard secretary. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Club held its 66th regular 
meeting at the Lindell Hotel, Jan. 17, Hon. C. P. 
Walbridge presiding. Gea. J. W. Noble spoke on 
The Cabinet in Our Government. His address was 
exceedingly interesting, all the more since the 
speaker came as an ex-member of the innermost 
circle of our national life. 


NEW ENGLAND 
* Massachusetts 
[For Boston news see page 141.) 
CHELSEA.—First held its annual supper last week 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Benevolent Soci- 
ety. Many former members were present besides 
the many friends from the Central and Third 
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Churches. About 400 persons sat down at the 
tables and after the feasting enjoyed short speeches 
by Rev. C. M. Cathcart and Rev. C. E. Jefferson, 
pastors of the sister churches, and by Rev. A. P. 
Foster, D. D., a former pastor, and Rev. R. P. Bush 
of the neighboring Universalist church. Rev. Dr. 
R. C. Houghton, the pastor, introduced the speak- 
ers. Pleasant song selections added to the variety 
of the evening.——Central is awaiting anxiously the 
decision of the pastor, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, regard- 
ing his recent call to Worcester. The whole com- 
munity is stirred to express its hope that the pres- 
ent pastorate will not be brought to an end. Mr. 
Jefferson preached at Dartmouth last Sunday as 
one of the appointed coilege preachers. 


MALDEN.—Maplewood. Reports at the recent 
annual meeting show a prosperous year. Every 
department shows an advance. Home expendi- 
tures amounted to $3,010, a floating debt has been 
paid, 22 members have been received and above all 
has the spiritual life of the church been deepened 
and broadened. Two weeks of special services 
bave been held since the new year began, and the 
church has been strengthened for better work. 
Rev. W. A. Evans is pastor. 

NEWTON CENTER.—First. The annual meeting, 
Jan. 20, began as usual with a social reunion and 
dinner. Reports from all départments of the church 
showed progress. The largest gain has been in the 
Sunday school, which has added 73 members dur- 
ing the year. The total benevolent gifts were about 
$8,000, of which the Ladies’ Society raised $1,756, 
and the M. B. Furber Society, composed of young 
ladies, $238. The present church membership is 
410. Rev. Dr. D. L. Furber, pastor emeritus, and 
Rev. T. J. Holmes, former pastor of the church, 
took part in the exercises. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter of a new building. 


SALEM.—The third sermon in the series of union 
services was given Sunday night by Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot on Signs of the Times in National Life. 
—-South. The annual supper was held last Fri- 
day evening, 150 members and friends being pres- 
ent. The reports forthe year show a condition of 
growth and promise. Rev. J. F. Brodie is pastor. 


MAGNOLIA.—Two weeks’ meetings here have re- 
sulted in the spiritual quickening of the church 
and the conversion of six young people. Rey. J. E. 
Enman is pastor. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Prospect Street. The annual 
meeting last week was unusually well attended, 
and all reports indicate a prosperous condition in 
each department.— Whitefield. The pastor, Rev. 
J. H. Reid, has given a delightful stere opticon lec- 
ture on his recent travels in England and Scotland. 
—— Belleville. Dr. Julia M. Plummer of Boston bas 
been holding most satisfactory meetings in aid of 
higher spiritual life. 

METHUEN.—First. The annual meeting, supper 
and roll-call occurred Jan.11. The membership is 
277, a net gain last year of 19. Benevolent ‘ontri- 
butions were $1,172. At the roll-call 150 were 
present. Every member was urged to note down 
any question or topic he thought might profitably 
eome before the meeting. The result was a large 
number of pertinent suggestions for improved 
methods and desirable changes. The most important 
were briefly discussed. Rev. C. H. Oliphant is pastor. 


EssEX.—First. The annual roll-call and supper 
was largely attended. The congregations and at- 
tendance at C. E. meetings have been large and 
increasingly helpful spiritually. 


BEECHWOOD.—The Week of Prayer proved of 
increasing power. The pastor, Rev. John Wriston, 
preached an earnest gospel sermon each evening. 
The services were continued another week. 


NEW BEDFORD.—North. The annual supper was 
held Jan. 20, and thereafter a large congregation 
was entertained by missionary stereopticon views 
of work in Natal, where the church supports a mis- 
sionary. Rey. J. A. MacColl, the pastor, is giving a 
series of Shakespearian readings Monday evenings 
to large gatherings of his people. Rev. G. A. Hood 
presented the work of the Church Building Society 
the morning of Jan. 16 and at Trinitarian Church in 
the evening. 

FAIRHAVEN has been supplied by Rev. W. H. 
Brodhead since the dismissal of the former pastor. 
He has given marked attention to the strike in New 
Bedford. 

SouTH ACTON.—The annual supper and roll-call, 
Jan. 20, was largely attended and was most enjoy- 
able. The members recently presented Rev. and 
Mrs. Buxton with a purse of money. 


WORCESTER.—Piedmont closes the year with all 
bills paid and a balance left. Having been without 
a pastor since July 1, when Dr. Elijah Horr closed 
his ministry, the church hopes soon to have a new 
leader, having extended a call to Rev. C. E. Jefferson 
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of Chelsea. Mr. Jefferson has never preached jp 
the church.—Old South. Dr. A. Z. Conrad wag 
the preacher at Vassar College, Jan. 16, his pulpit 
being supplied by Dr. F. E. Clark. 

SuTTON has experienced a great awakening under 
the labors of Rev. R. M. Taft, the evangelist of the 
H.M.8. For some years the church was in a low 
spiritual condition, due to existing variances. The 
troubles have been removed and deep humility, an 
outpouring of the Spirit and conversions have re 
sulted. Rev. J. C. Hall is pastor. 

BoyLston.—The State of Massachusetts through 
the Metropolitan Water Board now owns four 
churches, which are located here and at West Boy). 
ston, The purchase of these meeting houses to ge. 
cure the location of the improved water service ep. 
tailed an outlay of $80,000. One of the buildings 
belongs to the Congregationalists. They bave not 
decided whether to rebuild. i 

PALMER.—Second gained $178 in its benevolences 
last year and $140 in expenses. The church rojj 
shows no gain, owing to a revision of the list. 4 
flourishing young men’s S. 8. Bible class has beep 
organized lately. 

WARREN.—At the annual roll-call about 100 
members responded. The membership is 327, 
There were 19 additions last year. The total 
bénevolences were about $1,200. This church has 
felt the removal from town the past year of much 
of the business of the place, but the congregations 
continue undiminished. The Sunday schow! espe- 
cially shows a strong interest. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Hope. Rev. R. W. Brokaw has 
decided to go to Utica to the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church, to begin work March 1. Mr. 
Benjamin Bragg, who for 13 years has been §, §, 
superintendent, has retired, leaving a fine record 
and a prosperous school. The church bas assumed 
oversight of the Sixteen Acres Mission about four 
miles out, a Sunday school and preaching service 
being held regularly. 

WHATELY.—At the annual dinner and roll-call, 
Jan. 6, about 100 persons were present. The 
ehureh has voted to become incorporated. The | 
sum of $6,000 given by one of the late members 
has become available. A new declaration of prin- 
ciples, statement of doctrine and also new rules 
have been adopted. The church is united and har- 
monious. Rev. G. L. Dickinson is pastor. 


Maine 


BANGOR.—First. The annual meeting was an 
encouraging occasion. A busy and successful year’s 
work was accomplished -—Hammond Street. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin recently narrated the course of events 
in Armenia. Rev. H. W. Pope has begun a series 
of special meetings. The interest is good.—Cer 
tral. The annual meeting was preceded by are 
ception and supper. The beloved pastor, Rev. J. 
8. Penman, gave words of greeting. The present 
membership is 310. E. R. Burpee, Esq., one of the 
corporate members of the American Board, gave 
that society $300 as a special offering.——The en- 
dowment fund of the Y. M. C. A. received a New 
Year’s gift of $500 from Mr. Manly Hardy of Brewer. 

AUBURN.—High St. Rev. C. 8. Patton preached 
a characteristic sermon at the reopening of the 
house of worship. The rededication also celebrated 
the 72d anniversary of the organization and was 
replete with reminiscences. “Prof. G. Harris, D.D, 
of Andover, who began his ministerial life here a 
pastor from 1869 to 1872, preached the sermon 
Mr. E, L. Pickard gave a tender tribute to Rer. 
James Drumond, of sainted memory, and Mr. F.L 
Dingley to Rev. A. P. Tinker. Others participating 
were Rev. Messrs. G. M. Howe and Prof A. W. 
Anthony. 

ROCKLAND.—The home expenses have beed 
$3,094. Benevolences were $794. Progress has 
been noted in 8. S. work and the Woman’s Ass0¢it 
tion, the latter having raised about $700. Rev.6 
A. Moore is pastor. 

EASTPORT needs 125 hymn-books, and the pa 
tor, H. N. Pringle, will correspond with any chure 
having for disposal about that number of god 
books. 

The State Congregational Charitable Society ® 
ceived last year from all sources $2,292 and é& 
pended $1,813. Rev. J. E. Adams is treasure?.——~ 
The Second Church, Wells, had five additions las 
year and benevolences of $116.—Rev. Frederick 
Newport at Mechanic Falls and Rev. G. H. Credé 
ford at Winthrop are requested by their people ¥ 
withdraw their resignations.——Misses Washbur 
and Burdette, after work at Stonington, will bei, 
a season at Deer Isle and Little Deer Isle. 

New Hampshire 

EXETER.— West End. This enterprise las 
so successful that it is proposed to begin 
ately the erection of a thoroughly modern 
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60x24 feet. A lot has been generously donated by 
Mrs. Charles Marseilles, brick and stone for the un- 
derpinning have been pledged, services offered and 
such a sum of money has been collected by the 
ladies as to warrant the movement, now deemed an 
absolute necessity. 

KEENE.—First. Rev. T. Eaton Clapp, D. D., of 
Manchester has preached here four evenings of a 
recent week with marked spiritual benefit. This is 
the completion of.a week’s exchange with the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. G. Poor having been in Manchester in 
November. 

HinspALE.—Special services, led by Rev. E. P. 
Hammond, have resulted in strengthening the 
church and leading over 40 to sign cards. The 
large attendance at Sunday school is also encour- 
aging. 

NorTH HAMPTON’S total benevolences last year 
were $969, including over $200 each for the Ameri- 
ean Board and the H. M. 8. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Hannah J. Sleeper of 
Londonderry the N. H. Woman’s Board, American 
Board, C. H. M. Society and A. M. A. will receive 
equal shares of $4,025. 

Vermont 

DUMMERSTON.—At the annual meeting, Jan. 8, 
Mr. W. O. Miller was chosen clerk of the church for 
the 58th time. He was first elected in 1840. This 
is believed to be the longest term of clerk service 
of any church in Vermont. 


BETHEL.—Mrs. Laura Sparhawk, the widow of 
Rey. Samuel Sparhawk, whose first and last pas- 
torates were at Pittsfield, recently celebrated her 
98d birthday. 

A mite box social and supper in West Brattleboro, 
Jan. 14, yielded $62..—The Essex Junction church 
has spent $400 on grounds and building during the 
year.—Reyv. F. E. Clark has begun his pastorate 
in Shoreham.—Reyv. 8S. F. Drew of Waterbury is 
supplying in Waitsfield. 


Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—Plymouth. The Week of Prayer 
was followed by a week of preaching for four even- 
ings by neighboring pastors, with encouraging re- 
sults.—Pilgrim. The annual business meeting, 
with supper, roll-call and reports, brought out larger 
numbers than ever. The vestry is now lighted by 
electric lights. The pastor, Rev. F. B. Pullan, is 
preaching a midwinter series of sermons on The 
Greatest Book in the World and Some Greatest 
Things in It. 


WEsTERLY.—Pawcatuck. Twenty new members, 





chiefly on confession, were received the first of the 
year. A steady fullness marks the congregations 
at all services. A men’s club is to be organized. 
A movement for a town league has started as an 
outgrowth of the united and energetic spirit in the 
¢ehureh life. 
Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—Humphrey Street. Last year 40 

new members were received, 24 on confession, 


making the present membership 489. The 8. 8. 
average attendance is 351. The expenses of the 


school have been paid out of a special fund, and 
the school offerings have been devoted to various 
benevolences, resulting in increased contributions 
and interest. The Y. P. 8. C. E. numbers 124 ac- 
tive members, whose missionary activity has been 
marked. A ‘physical phalanx ” of 50 young women 
is drilled by a competent instructor. The Junior 
Endeavorers number 72. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
has done excellent work, its expenditures being 
$1,500. The total church expenses were $14,800. 
The church motto for the coming year is: “ Be not 
weary in well-doing.” The pastor is Rev. F. R. 
Luckey and the assistant Mr. C. J. Hawkins of 
Yale-—-Howard Avenue has recently started a 


reading circle in politieal economy for young men. 

—— United. The Men’s Club service last Sunday 
evening was addressed by Prof. J. F. Weir of Yale 
00 Millais, an Artist of Humanity.—Center has 
held its annual meeting preceded by a sociable and 
supper. There was an unusually large attendance. 
Last year 25 hew members enlarged the member- 
ship to 494. Total benevolences were over $9,000. 
Dr. Smyth’s sermons on Death’s Place in Evolu- 
tion, since published, were of deep interest. The 
Sunday afternoon vesper services, with a program 
largely musical and an address by the pastor, are 
popular. 

HAMDEN.—Mt. Carmel has been without a pastor 
Since August. During the year, however, there 
have been five additions, making the membership 
141. A visiting committee of 20 looks after the 
parish work and has made 337 calls. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society has expended $300 for benevolences 
and repairs on the building. The regular church 
benevolences were about $200 besides those of the 
departments. The Sunday school has an average 
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attendance of 79. The Y. P. S.C. E. has 74 mem- 
bers. 


MONTVILLE.—The annual roll-call, recently in- 
stituted for the first time, proved a novelty. A 
large number of the older and younger members 
gathered at3P.m. Responses from absentees ex- 
pressed deep interest in the church. The five 
o’clock tea was an enjoyable part of the meeting. 
Rev. G. H. Morss is pastor. 

SoutTH BritraArn.—The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served in union services with the Methodist church. 
On the evening of Jan. 13 the pastor, Rev. J. D. 
Smiley, and his wife were given a reception in the 
parish house. Nearly every family connected with 
the church was represented. A gift of good will 
was presented. 


SEYMOUR reviewed the six years of the present 
pastorate at its annual meeting, showing that the 
church has received 104 members. The member- 
ship now is 240. The 8.8. average attendance is 
184. Of the 87 C. E.members, 10 joined the church 
last year. Rev. H. A. Campbell is pastor. 

WATERBURY.—Second greatly regrets the loss of 
Rev. F. M. Hollister, who has been called to Dan- 
bury. Mr. Hollister was very efficient in Sunday 
school work and has greatly interested himself in 
All the work for young people. 

Rocky Hiv has declined unanimously to accept 
the resignation of Rev. H. H. Davies, but has granted 
him a three months’ leave of absence. He will sail 


- at once for England to visit his father, who is ill. 


MIDDLETOWN.—First. Prof. C. 8. Beardslee of 
Hartford Seminary is engaged to lead the teachers’ 
meeting every week. He meets with remarkable 
success. 


Practical co-operation has taken place between 
the C. E. Societies in Connecticut and the Sunday 
schools. The State S. 8. Association has appealed 
to the local C. E. unions for support, which it has 
been possible to give since the association is inter- 
denominational. Middlesex C. E. Union recently 
raised $63 for this purpose. The unions are asked 
to co-operate further by organizing C. E. Societies 
among the mission Sunday schools started by the 
association. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


BROOKLYN.—Bethesda held its first communion 
of the new church recently, receiving into member- 
ship 20, of whom 14 were on confession. Of the 
total membership, 537, about 450 were present. 
In the poor fund collection taken at the service an 
unknown friend gave $50 in gold in a small en- 
velope as a “ New Year’s gift to the Lord.” Rev. 
Charles Herald is pastor.—Pilgrims. The pastor, 
Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, will spend a week or two in 
the country before resuming his work. The recent 
death of his wife makes a change of scene and air 
advisable. 


NORWICH.—Last year the roll of members was 
reduced by 76, owing to letters granted and drop- 
ping names. The present membepship is 429. It 
was a year of laying new foundations. Last year a 
chapter of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
was organized and a Bible class. Sixteen acces- 
sions were received. The pastor, Rev. E. J. Klock, 
made 575 pastoral calls. The State association 
meets here this year. 


BINGHAMTON.—First. The free pew system last 
year paid all expenses and made it possible to con- 
tribute $300 to Plymouth Church. A floating debt 
of $1,000 was paid. Benevolences were $1,650, 
and 34 new members were received, making a total 
membership of 682. 


At Gloversville the pastor, Rev. Dr. W. E. Park, 
preached on a recent Sunday on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, laying out the course of the 8. 8. lessons for 
the next six months..—-The church in Gaines re- 
ceived 12 new members last year, nine on confes- 
sion.—E. Bloomfield reports a yearly increase of 
12 members and benevolences of $352. 

Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA.—Kensington has had a fruitful 
year, adding 39 members to its roll, 35 on confes- 
sion. Its present membership is 78. It has also 
gained 75 members in the Sunday school.——-Central 
held its annual meeting Jan. 19. Over 50 new 
members were added last year, 24 on confession. 
The present membership is 701. The 8S. 8. enroll- 
men is 465, over 60 having been added last year. 
The collections for home exp ted to 
nearly $10,000, and for benevolence about $4,500. 
——Park received 38 new members last year. The 
8. S. primary department has outgrown its quarters 
and is planning enlargement. 

MEADVILLE.—Park Avenue has been blessed 
since Rev. C. W. Wilson began his pastorate, Oct. 1. 
All the departments have been strengthened and at 
the January communion 37 persons were received 








to membership, 26 on confession, the largest addi" 
tion ever received by the church. Among the young 
men was the son of Colonel Walker, in commemo- 
ration of whose baptism when a child the beautiful 
font had been presented to the church. 


THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON.—First held its adjourned annual 
meeting Jan. 13. Reports show an increase in be- 
nevolent contributions, auxiliary societies all doing 
excellent work and large additions to membership. 
——On the 18th a neighborhood meeting was held by 
the Ladies’ H. M. 8., including similar societies in 
the other churches of Washington Conference, Re- 
ports were read, and an address was made by Mrs. 
E. G. Eastman. Paul L. Dunbar read some of his 
poems during the intermission sessions. The day 
was one of pleasure and profit. 

Florida 

MELBOURNE.—Nearly every resident member 
was present at the annual meeting. Reports were 
favorable. Supper was served and a spirit of good 
cheer reigned. The Week of Prayer was observed 
by union meetings with the Methodists. 

EDEN deserves sympathy and aid, having suffered 
great boss by injury to crops from a recent frost. 
Pineapples, their chief reliance, will fail the coming 
year for the most part. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


ELYRIA.—First rejoices in a year of gratifying 
progress under the lead of its new pastor, Rev. 
W. E. Cadmus. The total benevolences were 
$2,300, although a number of the large contributors 
have died. Nearly 50 persons have been added to 
the membership.— Second. A new lot, the most 
commanding site on the West Side, has been pur- 
chased, and steps are being taken to erect a new 
edifice. This church, though less than two months 
old, has an 8. 8. enrollment of 235. The church is 
thoroughly united with its earnest new pastor, Rev. 
H. 8S. Wannamaker.—Rev. Messrs. Cadmus and 
Wannamaker are now holding meetings in the 
schoolhouses of the surrounding country. 


OBERLIN.—The Men’s Leagues of the twe 
churches are aiding in the conduct of the Sunday 
evening service.——Dr. Lamson and Mr. James of 
the American Board were cordially welcomed by a 
large audience, Jan. 19. A reception followed, at 
which many missionaries and missionary children 
and visitors greeted them.——Temperance rallies 
are the order of the day. Last Sunday the local 
situation was put before the churches. 


CINCINNATI,—Columbia. The morning service 
has been changed from 11 A, M. to 10.30, giving 
opportunity for Sunday school at 11.30 instead of 
9.80. Rev. A. A. Andridge: is pastor.—— Walnut 
Hills. Rev. J. R. Danforth, D. D., the pastor, has 
begun a course of Sunday evening lectures on The 
Holy Land, illustrated by charts and maps. This 
is the result of his many years’ jonrneys in that 
part of the world. 

Wakeman has increased its pastor’s salary.—— 
Rev. C. H. Small of Hudson is preaching Sunday 
evenings on The Hand, The Tongue, The Eye, ete. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 125.) 

MOLINE.—Second’s annual reports show the past 
year to have been in many ways the best in its his- 
tory. More new members have been received on 
confession than in any preceding year. In two 
years past the church has grown one-third in mem- 
bership and its field was never larger. Rev. R. L. 
Breed is pastor. The First and Second Churches 
work together harmoniously, and the spirit of the 
churches of the city is co-operative rather than 
competitive. Rev. W. W. Willard is pastor at First 
Church. 

SANDWICH has had a remarkable ingathering, 
the result of a recent revival. At the last com- 
munion 106 were received, 102 on confession. The 
pastor baptized three children and 72 adults. 
Nearly 40 men came into the church. Others are 
expected in March. Rev. J. M. Lewis is pastor. 


Indiana . 


Fort WAYNE.—Plymouth is crowded to the 
doors Sunday evenings. The pastor, Rev. J. 8. 
Ainslie, is giving a series of sermons to the various 
professions and trades. Jan. 9 he spoke to the 
lawyers on Christ’s Answer to the Four Great 
Questions of Human Life. Jan. 16 every pew was 
filled, and fully one-half of the physicians of the 
city were present. Theme, The Struggle for Chris- 
tian Character in the Physician’s Life. Jan. 23 the 
A. O. United Mechanics attended in a body, and 
Jan. 30 Mr. Ainslie speaks to the traveling men.—— 
South. The protracted services were well attended 
and helpful. Several conversions are the result. 
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Rev. E. E. Frame is doing a substantial work in his 
difficult field. 

Fort RecovERY.—The annual meeting had a 
large attendance. The first year of self-support 
has been a success and closes with a surplus on 
hand. The envelope system was used. Good cit- 
izenship work has been pushed. Rev. E. L. Brooks 
is pastor. 

Porter has voted to reduce the help received from 
the H. M. 8.—Marion looks forward to the pur- 
chase of a new site.——Fairmount feels new life in 
receiving 10 additions recently. 

Michigan 

DeTROIT.—President Lamson and Vice-Presi- 
dent James of the A. B. C. F. M. were given a 
warm welcome to the city. A luncheon preceded a 
tour of sight-seeing. Both spoke at a public even- 
ing meeting in the First Church, and at the close 
a reception was tendered.— Woodward Avenue 
raised $13,000 last year, over $6,000 being for 
benevolence s.— People’s had a cheering annual 
meeting. The spirit was harmonious. At the last 
communion 20 new members were added.—Brew- 
ster is planning to take a deed of the property from 
the Detroit Union, thus becoming responsible for 
the mortgage. The church expects to build a $16,- 
000 auditorium in the near future.—— Mount Hope's 
annual reports showed a good year.—Canjield 
Avenue had excellent annual reports from all de- 
partments. 


CHARLOTTE’S Ladies’ Benevolent Society raised 
$800 last year. A parsonage has been secured for 
$2,000. All salaries and bills are paid, and the 
total raised for the year was $3,600, of which $431 
went to banevolences. 

DURAND, a new church in this new railroad city 
of 3,000 people, is growing apace. A splendid lot 
has been secured in the center of the town, and a 
building is an imperative necessity. 

Fenwick has recently paid $100 on the small in- 
debtedness on the property.——Frankfort rejoices 
over the payment of some old debts.——Bridgman 
and Baroda have enjoyed a revival through the 
evangelistic services of Rev. Joel Martin.-—Lud- 
ington passed appreciative resolutions on the re- 
tirement of Rev. H. F. Tyler.—Harrison closes 
the year with all debts paid except a small parson- 
age loan.—Big Rapids received 37 new members 
last year.—First Church, Muskegon, is clearing 
off a debt for repairs.——Addison received 15 ac- 
cessions last year; First Church, Rochester, 17; 
East Church, Grand Rapids, 27, and Barker Me- 
morial Church 17. 

Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE.—Plymouth has an admirable plan 
for enlarging missionary interest. All women who 
will share in any department of missionary work 
are united under one president and five vice-presi- 
dents, each being the president of a section. All 
meet together every week, considering the work of 
each section in turn.— Hanover Street has had its 
annual meeting. Receipts and disbursements for the 
year each amounted to $8,578, and all obligations 
are paid except a debt on the parsonage of $1,500, 
due the Church Building Society and payable in five 
annual installments without interest. Rev. S. 8. 
Mathews is pastor.—Pilgrim parted with one 
pastor and called another the same week. Rev. 
I. L. Cory was regretfully dismissed, Jan. 11, with 
sterling testimonials. Rev. H. H. Jacobs of Mad. 
ison was called, Jan. 13, to his first pastorate here. 
He had much experience in preaching, however, 
while a student at the State University, and has 
taken a year’s post-graduate work at Oxford. 


Brandon closes the year with $20 in the treasury 
and only $300 deficit on the fine new parsonage 
and barn. 

THE WEST 


Missouri 


St. Louts.—Compton Hill. In addition to the 
other activities a course of Thursday evening lan- 
tern lectures has been announced. The subjects 
are: The Florence of Art and uf Savonarola, An 
Hour in Westminster Abbey, The Athens of Amer- 
ica—Historie Boston.— Union, Tabernacle and 
Reber Piace are conducting evangelistic services 
six evenings each week. The results so far are 
encouraging, and other churches are looking for- 
ward to similar work. 

lowa 

GRINNELL.—The annual report shows the pres- 
ent membership to be 940. Last year 75 mem- 
bers were received, 35 on confession. There were 
60 removals, making the net gain 15. The church 
raised for home expenses $4,782, and the benevo- 
lent contributions, including legacies amounting to 
$1,100, were $4,776. The average S. 8S. attendance 
was 413, the largest in its history. The total en- | 
roliment was 715. The church supports three 
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flourishing Endeavor Societies, the Senior with an’! 
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aggregate membership of 220. The Anti-Saloon 
League held a rousing union meeting in the audito- 
rium Jan. 9. There were 10 accessions Jan. 2, two 
on confession. Rev. E. M. Vittu n is pastor. 

RockFrorkp.—Reports at the annual meeting 
showed a gratifying financial condition. All ex- 
penses have been met, an old debt has been paid and 
a balance was left in the treasury. The total amount 
raised was $1,785, of which $244 were for benev- 
olences. The additions during the year numbered 
42, of whom 32 came on confession, 28 being heads 
of families. Rev. E. L. Ely has recently organized 
aS. 8. Bible class numbering 14 members, few of 
whom attended previously. The church has voted 
to build a parsonageé, and has instructed the trus- 
tees to prepare plans and to be ready to begin work 
early in the spring. 

McGREGOR.—The year opens weil. Congrega- 
tions are increasing and the Sunday school is tak- 
ing on new life. The church has suffered a severe 
loss in the recent death of Mrs. C. E. Daniels, pres- 
ident of the Ladies’ Missionary Society and a leader 
in Christian work. Rey. C. A. Marshall is pastor. 


CHESTER CENTER.—Rev. James Rowe held his 
first communion service with this church Jan. 9. 
The annual meeting was held Jan. 8. Reports 
were all encouraging. All bills for the past year 
have been met, and there is a small balance left. 

SPENCER.—Reports for the year show 26 addi- 
tions, 17 on confession; home expenses, $1,897; 
benevolences, $240; and subsciiptions amounting 
to $874, payable March 1, 1898, to be applied on 
the church building debt. 

RopneEY.—Rev. G. G. Perkins, the new pastor, 
began work Jan. 2. The church is in need of new 
hymnals and would be glad to know of any other 
which has old ones to give away. 


linnesota 


WABASHA.—First closed the year nearly out of 
debt. The membership shows a net gain of 13, 
making a present total of 168. It is also growing 
spiritually and is planning an earnest year’s work 
for the Master. The Sunday school prospers under 
the care of Judge Malcolm Kennedy, who was re- 
cently elected superintendent for the 33d time. 
Rev. W. H. Medlar’s Bible lectures, illustrated with 
stereopticon, are very successful. Two cottage 
prayer meetings are held weekly, with good attend- 
ance and interest. Special revival services are to 
be held during Lent. 


GLENCOE recently passed its 40th anniversary, 
the Ladies’ Society holding a special meeting with 
letters from former members. The interior has 
been beautifully frescoed. During the ministry of 
Rev. C. H. Routliffe the membership has been 
largely increased, several having been received 
from Lutheran churches and one from the Roman 
Catholics. 

SILVER LAKE.—The Bohemian church organized 
several years ago, which built a house of worship 
at great sacrifice, has voted to unite with the Con- 
gregationalists and send a delegate to the next 
meeting of Anoka Conference. 

NEW PAYNESVILLE.—A band of students has 
been holding meetings with conversions, and ac- 
cessions to both: Congregational and Methodist 
churches. 
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Since the coming of Rev. J. 8. Rood to Moorhead 
both church and Sunday school have doubled in 
membership. 

Kansas 

TOPEKA.—First. The meetings during the Week 
of Prayer were largely attended. What We Desire 
for Ourselves, Our Church, Topeka and the World 
were topics successively considered. The meetings 
were continued during a part of the following week 
with constantly deepening interest. ‘ 

DIAMOND SPRINGS.—The Y. P. 8. C. E. has beep 
revived and a Ladies’ Society established. The 
pastor, Rev. John Izard, has recently held extra 
meetings at Hymer, a part of his field. 

GARNETT, at its annual meeting, was practically 
out of debt, $361 having been paid during the year, 
A schedule of benevolent contributions has been 
adopted for 1898. : 

CLAY CENTER.—The benevolent contributions 
during the last year amounted to $150, a remark. 
ably good showing considering the financia! ability, 

The church in Fort Scott is wholly without debt, 
and is arranging to employ a pastor.—Rev. W. M. 
Elledge, pastor at Overbrook, recently held a series 
of meetings in a country district which resulted in 
30 hopeful conversions.——Several home missien- 
aries are rejoicing in the receipt of timely mission. 
ary boxes, which meet a variety of needs. 


North Dakota ; 

CALEDONIA.—Rev. M. J. Totten has been invited 
to supply here for three months. Through the ef- 
forts of Rev. William Griffith before leaving, funds 
were secured for a bell, which gives great pleasure 
to the people. 

CANDO unites with the Methodists in special 
meetings, continuing the third week with increas. 
ing interest. The attendance Jan 16 was 160. 
Services for children and young people are held mn 
connection. 


Continued on page 147. 








Rheumatism is a disease 
Of the blood. The way 
To cure it promptly 
And permanently is to 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which acts directly upon 
The blood, neutralizing the 
Acid and curing the 
Sharp pains, stiff joints 
And aching muscles. 
Thousands write 
That they have felt 
No symptoms of 
Rheumatism since taking 
| Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 




















BUYING BOOKS, 


“When I get a little money,” wrote 


Erasmus, “I buy books; then if any is left! 
buy food and clothes.” 


This was rather a severe rule. Yet it may 


rightly be claimed today that next in. value 
acquiring good friends comes the acquisition 
of good books. The surest way to lift yourself 
up in this world is to put a book under you 
And nothing stimulates the acquisition of 
| books like the ownership of a good book-cabinet. ] 


We have had many calls lately for low cabinets and cases which allow ample picture 
space above the shelf. During the last few weeks we have given attention to thit 


science, etc. Very low prices. 


| Weare ready now with some very beautiful and inexpensive patterns, 50 inches in hight. 
We also show many forms of compartment cases and divisioned cabinets arranged | 
for the sub-diyiding and classifying of a small library into fiction, biography, poet} 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Continued from page 146. 


HiLLSBORO.—Rev. D. T. Jenkins has recently 
taken up work at Baxter District, an out-station 
where good congregations are obtained. A Sunday 
school was recently organized here. 

A good work has been done at Wimbledon, Rev. 
N. P. McQuarrie assisting the pastor, Rev. J. L. 
Martin.—Revival meetings of unusual interest are 
also being held at Gardner and Rose Valley, Rev. 
J.C. Watt being helped by Rev. W. H. Gimblett. 

South Dakota 


Mission HILL.—A hotise-warming was recently 
given by a member of the little missionary church 
which proved an unusual affair. About 150 peo- 
ple, including children, were sumptuously fed, and 
the proceeds, $40, were applied on the pastor’s sal- 
ary. Toasts were offered on The Home as follows: 
The Home and the Nation, The Model Home, The 
Bachelor’s Home, The Christian Home, The Wife in 
the Home. Rev. J. M. Fenanga of Chicago spoke 
on Mission Hill and Yankton College. The church, 
with a resident membersiaip of 40, raised last year 
for benevolences $124 and for home expenses over 
$300. Father Nichols is over 81 years old, but con- 
tinues active service for his church. Every Sunday 
morning he gives a five-minute sermon to the chil- 
dren. When Dr. Nichols came to Dakota 18 years 
ago he was asked by the superintendent of home 
nissions, ‘‘ Did you come to get land or to preach 
the gospel?” He replied, “ To preach the gospel.” 
“All right, there is plenty to do.” He attributes 
much of his success under God to holding to this 
principle. 

CoLUMBIA.—Rey. I. R. Prior is holding special 
meetings at Shelby, one of his country appoint- 
ments. Union meetings were held during the Week 
of Prayer at the home church with good results. 

Utah 


SALT LAKE.—Plymouth. The fifth anniversary 
sermon of Rev. J. D. Nutting showed these items of 
special interest: Congregations have increased from 
six to 30, with 150 on special occasions; a new 
$3,500 building, one of the prettiest in the city, of 
which the plans, superintendency and much of the 
manual labor were by the pastor, who also raised 
nearly all the money except $1,700 from the Build- 
ing Society ; 33 members have been received ; about 
30 have given hopeful evidence of conversion, 
though few have come into the church for reasons 
peculiar to this Mormon field; about $1,200 have 
beentraised, of which $300 were in benevolences; 
beside funds for building; about half a million pages 
of literature have been circulated and fully 5,000 
church calls made. 


The Mormon hierarchy was never more active 
than now, having 1,400 missionaries at work, 
largely in the East and South. Polygamy is 
practiced nearly as much as ever, as was feared 
when statehood was under discussion, except that 
marriages are not openly contracted. The work is 
seriously crippled by the financial pressure upon 
the H. M.S., and this at a critical juncture. 


PACIFIC COAST 


California 
NILEs has organized a Kingdom Extension Soci- 
ety for all members of the church and congregation. 


Initiation fee ten cents, due two cents a week. 
Monthly meetings are held, and the offerings go to 
all the societies. The ©. E. Society held watch 
meeting the’ last night of 1897, when the pastor 
gave as a New Year’s souvenir The Congregation- 
alist Handbook for 1898. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Bethany. The successive even- 
ings of the Week of Prayer were set as follows: 
the pastor, the trustees, the S. S. teachers, Senior 
€.E. Society, Intermediate and Junior. The ques- 
tion each eveningj}was, What would these several 
parties in church work have us all pray for.— 
Rev. W. W. Ferrier has been secured as editor of 
the Pacific. An efficient committee is devising 
means for putting the paper on a permanent paying 


basis. 
Oregon 

St. HELEN.—The house of worship was dedi- 
ated Dec. 19, Supt. C. F. Clapp preaching the ser- 
mon, Supt. R. A. Rowley and the pastor, Rev. C. E. 
Philbrook, assisting. The church was organized 15 
months earlier with 19 members. Now it has a 
home costing $1,000 all paid for, the C. C. B. 8. 
granting $300. The town has a population of 
about 500, and but one edifice built 42 years ago in 
4 place inconvenient to reach. The new one is 
much better located. 
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Sea ae ag Bas ooh one  aarmonte, Neb., to 
BROKAW, Ral eae 
cepts call te hh i, Hope Ch, th. rSbringte, Mass., ac- 
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FERGUSON ae Eastern secre of Education 
Society, acce acce aie of Fonene’ College, Clare. 


mon 
bal sh Hen ry E., Rew yom State evangelist, N. 
Collins, - St. Luke’ Ch., El 

HILL, Hughes, to permanent aterebe at Aurora, Neb. 


Acce! Kr 

HOLLISTER, Pek M., asst. poster, Second Ch., Wat- 
Usteb Ct., ‘to Second Uh., Danb’ ury. Accepts. 

HUST bi John T. Becond Grand Rapids, Mich., to 


Imla Decl 
ex Sie i. H. M » Wis., pts call to Pilgrim 
JOHNSON, Jonas, to Swedish Ch., Lincoln, Neb. Ac- 
KELLEY, J. W., Stewartsville, Mo., to Fontanelle, Io. 


Ace cepts. 

KING, Willet D., Moetend, lo., to Allison. Accepts. 

LONGFELLOW * Chas. H., Villa Park, Cal., to La Vanada, 
a suburb of Los Angeles. Accepts. 

LOVE, Archibald L., formerly some of Wt oe ie 9 
St. Louis, aes accepts call to First Ch., Al Y 

LUCE Albert A :, Lacey, Mich. Mpsoupe cell te Seluatows 
an ora 

McCLEMENTS, es John, recently of 8. Lake Linden, 
Mich., to Onekema. Accepts. 

NIXON, Th — M., Lowell, N.C., to Thomasville, 
a. 

RAWLINS, Geo. E., to Apnte and out-stations, Wn. 

RAYMOND, Andrew V. V., presigent Union College, to 

Ms "Tabernacle, New York. 

RODINSO ar A., Wollaston, Mass., to Buckland. 

ROBLEE, Kenosha, Wis., to Hancock, Mich. 

RUGE, L: H., oto Meaford 
SILER, F. B., » We alte to Denterville, Oki. 

THRALL L, J. "Brainerd formerly of ‘First Ch., Albany, 
He Y., to Peppere 1, Mass.. Bon hg he has been supply- 

for pore abies = 
 Cormerly of anesville, Wis., accepts 


lav 
WILLO UGHBY, ‘Albert 8., Fovinyie, Io., to Mortimer ; 
also to remain at Nevinville and Good “Hope another 
ear. —% ts the latter. 
SEL, L to remain another year at Ridgeway 
and Wakita, Oki. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CURTIS, John 8., é. Bopkinten, B, + Jan. 18, Sermon, 
Dr. C. KE. Harrington ; giher parts Rev. Messrs. D. W. 
Clark, G. H. H. Dunlap, W binso’ 
an 
GKETTS, “Chas. H., i. Greeneville Ch., Norwich, Ct. 
Sermon, Rev. Dr. Lewell n Pratt; other parts, | ev. 
Drs. 8. L Sy wy) and 8. “How we, ag Messrs. C. W. 
W. Bixier, Wm. 
Shas. H., i. Mason City, lo., Jan. 12. Sermon, 
Gist, D. D.; other arts, Drs. T. O. Doug- 
lass and E} hraim’Adams, Rev. Messrs. J. D. Mason and 
D. G. Youker. 





m, A. K. Gleason, 
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BISSELL, Bropk A., otene City, ©: 
BRIANT. Ingersoll, mitnelinatord, Mass., after a 


torate of 
BROWN, Robe baer First Ch., Enid, Okl. 


























RO . L., Memphis his, Mich 
CARLISLE, 0 ~~ Lang lo, to take effect in 
HEW vETT, Benj. F., San Jacinto, Cal. 
HUGHES, Evan P., Hillsboro, Ore 
Is, sam’ T. Red. Jacket, Mich. 
fs edwagt Tis Walls Wala, Wn. 
VAILE, Monrovia, Ca 
WEN: bt? r. OH gt Ct., to take effect in 
pr 
Dismissions 


MERWIN, Nathan T., Poquonock, Ct., Jan. 18. 


Churches Organized 
EMBDEN, Me., 18 Dec., 1897, 19 members. Yoked with 


Solon. 
MUSKEGON, Mich., Second German. Rev. E. C. Osthoff 
is pastor. 


Miscellaneous 


DENNEY, Wilson, and his wife were given a cordial 
welcome to their new home in Charles City, Io., by a 
large Lary’ of members of the —— an congre- 
re at a reception held Jan. 

E WARDS, Wm., is supplying at eanereniiide: N.D.,a 
former charge. Interest and attendance are’ increas- 


GRAY, Wm. J., recently of Everett, Wn., has accepted 
an invitation to po apely Oe atbckte Minn., for the presen’. 


HOLBROOK, vr pas 
oo birtnde Jan. 7. His general heal is s good 

NORTHR Geo. E., is now at Worth ich. Will 
s correspoudénts please n note change of f address. 

EN, David H., of Sterling, Kan., on account of 
impaired health induced by _= wounds, has with- 
drawn from the pastorate and accepted an appoint- 
ment as president of the board of examining surgeons, 
Bureau of Possess, for his district. 

WOOD, H. E., has been invited to preach at Dexter, Me., 
during the remainder of his year at Bangor Seminary. 


SEEKERS after gold are often disappointed. 
Seekers after health take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
find it meets every expectation. 








IRRITATION of the throat and hoarseness are 
immediately relieved by “‘ Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 
Have them always ready. 








AYER'S 


y Jaws fire cete 
Min 
ox = 


vn-~— 
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MM 


Wid Vy 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


CURES 
Coughs, Colds, and Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 
Gold Medal at Worid’s Fair. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CURES. 
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THE WISDOM..... 


....of Benjamin Franklin 
comes with double force to 
those who eat bread made 
from...... 


The Franklin 
Mills 


Fine Fiour 


OF THE 


EntireWheat 


Don’t confound this Flour with any 
other—It is an original product—made 
by anew process specially designed by 
us—It is the only Flour in the World 
containing all the food elements found 
in wheat recuced to an even fineness. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it, send us his name 
and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. > 

See that the Flour deliv- Z 
ered bears our label; avoid 
substitutes. 

Send for Booklet. 


The genuine made only by the 
Franklin [ills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 





> y 














No deception practiced. 
No $100 Reward. 


ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 


for a generous 


10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 


ELy’s CREAM BALM 
contains in- 


no cocaine, mercury nor any other 
— drug. It opens and cleanses the Nasal 
mR ilays Pain and Inflammation. Hea's 
and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste aud Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives 
Relief at once. 50 cts. at Drnggists or by mail; 
Trial Size 10 cts. at Druggiste or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street New York 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 

This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. WE RECOMMEND THE™ 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
"| Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic meth of giving. 
It was first published as an 
ar Ce ion- 


The 
* Harris ”’ 
Mh present form have 


Method of 


. Price 
Giving $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalis!, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
The Business Outlook 


Business conditions in the country outside 
of New England are very satisfactory, with 
the promise of still greater activity as the 
spring season approaches. Prices on staples 
are very firm, with the exception of cotton 
and cotton goods. Wheat and corn are very 
strong, as is also wool and some makes of 
iron and steel. The pig iron production is 
heavy, but the consumption is likewise very 
large. 

The railroads are giving steel concerns large 
orders, and it is known that one of the largest 
steel companies in the country has in three 
months paid off a floating debt of over $500,- 
000, and has now a surplus of over $25,000. 
The demand for wool and woolens continues 
quite active, and advances in hides and 
leather are reflected in better quotations on 
boots and shoes. The whole industrial situ- 
ation, with the exception, as mentioned above, 
of cotton manufacturing, is in a highly healthy 
condition, and great confidence is entertained 
of the results of this spring’s business. 

The stock market has moved within rather 
narrow limits, and the outlook is for a see- 
saw market, which should be bought when 
weak and sold when strong. Currency legis- 
lation is being agitated, but no great hopes 
are entertained that any “sound money” 
measure can pass the Senate. The House of 
Representatives can be depended upon, how- 
ever, to kill any free silver measure which 
the Senate may father or favor. Thus, while 
actual currency reform may not at this ses- 
sion of Congress be attainable, there is no 
need to fear free silver legislation. Conse- 
quently, Wall Street is pleased. 





Education 


Seide Knox College, Illinois, has made Nan- 
sen, the Arctic explorer, a Doctor of Laws. 


—— It is announced officially at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan that President Angell intends 
to return from Constantinople to Ann Arbor 
next fall. 


— Mr. William C. Lane, Harvard, ’81, now 
librarian of the Boston Atheneum, has been 
elected Justin Winsor’s successor as librarian 
of Harvard Uniyersity. 


—— Rev. Drs. Lyman Abbott and F. E. 
Clark will represent Congregationalism on 
the board of university preachers at Cornell 
during the next term. 

—— The board of overseers of Harvard Uni- 
versity have voted to permit graduates of its 
professional schools to vote for overseers of 
the university. President Eliot voted for the 
change. 

—— Prof. 0. C. Marsh has presented to Yale 
University his six scientific collections, now 
deposited in the Peabody Museum, represent- 
ing his labors in gathering specimens of pa- 
leontology during the last thirty years. This 
is probably the most important gift for the 
advancement of natural science which Yale 
has ever received. 


— Colorado College registered another 
notable forward step, Jan. 12, when Ticknor 
Hall was dedicated with an impressive serv- 
ice, in which Presidént and Mrs. Slocum, Rev. 
Philip Washburn and Miss Delia Gandy of 
the Senior Class were the chief participants. 
The large attendance of prominent educators 
and ministers from various sections of the 
State gave proof of the growing influence of 
the college. The new hall is a fine modern 
building, and will furnish dormitory accom- 
modations for the young ‘women. : 





READERS EAGER FOR THIS CHANCE.—Here is 
a chance for the sick and suffering to consult the 
most successful physician of this century, Dr. 
Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. His rec- 
ord of wonderful cures is unequaled and unrivaled, 
and he offers to give all free consultation by letter. 
If you are out of health write this great specialist 
about your complaint. It costs you nothing, and 
he will explain just what ails you, and without 





doubt make you well and strong again. 





WAY WOMEN LOOK OLD 


Some Women Look Fresh and 
Young at Fifty. 


Others Appear Old and Dragged 
Out at. Twenty-Five. 


Did it Ever Strike You That There Must Be 
a Reason for This? 


‘How old I look!” is what women say to 
their mirror. 

The passing years are not what make the 
average woman grow old in looks, but the con. 
dition of nerve weakness, poor blood and low 
vitality. Some women of fifty preserve the 
youthful appearance of twenty-five. The ay. 
erage woman of today, however, appears old 
at thirty, with dull, hollow-ringed eyes, thin, 
pinched, pale cheeks, sallow complexion, dark 
or bloodless lips, the face lined and the ex- 
pression the opposite of vivacious. 

With good digestion, strong nerves and good 
blood any woman can keep herself young, 
fresh and youthful appearing, and she cap 
attain this much desired condition by using 
that greatest nerve and blood invigorator 
known to modern science, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura. It is positively astonishing what this 
remarkable remedy will do for women. It is 
almost a fountain of youth, for it renews and 
maintains youth by creating perfect and con- 
plete health. Just see what its use did for 
Mrs. Ormiston Frain, of 83 Park Place, Passaic, 
N. J. She says: 


“*T feel it my duty to testify to the merits of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
Eight years ago I was taken very sick with 
pains in my back and lower limbs. I was 
unable to stand or to be about at all, and had 
to take to my bed. I kept changing doctors 
all the time, but got no relief. One day, when 


+ I was going to call in a new doctor, a friend 


called and asked me if I had ever tried Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. She persuaded me to bay 
a bottle, sp I bought a bottle, and after a few 
doses I could feel a change. By the time the 
first bottle was used up | felt much strongée 
and my pains didn’t seem quite so intens 
After a time I could walk a mile and very s& 
dom lie down in the daytime. As | gre# 
stronger the pains gradually left me. I sit 
cerely recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura in all 
cases where a general tonic is needed and as# 
blood purifier.’ 

All women should take Dr. Greene’s Nerval 
blood and nerve remedy in order to 
health, strength and beauty. You can 
free of charge, Dr. Greene, 34 Temple F 
Boston, Mass., the most successful physit 
of the present day in curing disease. 
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Current Thought 


ABROAD 

The British Weekly has begun to publish 
letters from correspondents in English dis- 
senting churches giving the result of their 
observations on the practical outcome of the 
y. P. S. C. E. movement as it has affected 
church life. Other letters are to be published 
later, and when the evidence is all in the edi- 
tor promises to deal with the subject thor- 
oughly and frankly. Of the first installment 
of letters seven report adversely and ten favor- 
ably. 

Prof. Max Miiller, eminent as a student of 
comparative religions, also a Darwinian, be it 
noted, has just restated in the Christian 
World his religious belief. He believes in the 
continuity of personality, the persistence of 
the individual after death; the inspiration 
of Scripture in a higher sense than any 
other literature is inspired; and the eternal 
punishment of sin. He rejects the miraculous 
theory of Christ’s conception and return to 
the Father after his resurrection, and he 
does not believe that Christ was different 
from other men in nature. His words on the 
subject of eternal punishment are most sig- 
nificant: ‘* I have always held that it would be 
a miserable universe without eternal punish- 
ment. Every act, good or evil, must carry its 
consequences, and the fact that our punish- 
ment will go on forever seems to me to bea 
proof of the everlasting love of God. Punish- 
ment may vary greatly in its nature; there 
may be a great deal of love in punishment; 
there certainly is in the punishment which 
our deeds bring upon us. For any evil déed 
to go unpunished would be to destroy the 
moral order of the universe. Just as the 
stone thrown into the water goes on forever 
drawing circles, so it is natural to suppose we 
shall always remain under the influence of 
our deeds. I should say the whole world 
would fall to pieces if we gave up the idea, in 
my sense of the word, of eternai punishment, 
which, coming from God, must be eternal cor- 
rection and eternal reward. Without eternal 
punishment we should have no touch with 
God, the world would be Godless, God-for- 
saken.”’ 





Biographical 


REV. FRANKLIN WHITE OLMSTEAD 





Mr. Olmstead, who died at Burlington, Vt., Jan. | 


16, did most of his life work in that State. He was 
born in Benson in 1810, graduated from Middle- 
bury College in 1838, and, after teaching two years 
in western New York, served as pastor at Brid- 
port, Vt., for twenty-one years. He was chaplain 
of a hospital in Baltimore during three years of the 








war. He afterward became principal of Burr and 
Burton Seminary at Manchester, pastor at Willis- | 
ton and again at Bridport. For the last ten years | 
he has resided in Burlington. Four out of nine | 
children and a widow survive him. 

Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





DOU GL ASS—BARTLETT—In Grinnell, Io., atthe 
home of the bride’s parents, Jan. 11, by Rev. Dr. T. O. 
Do te father of the groom, Rev. Truman 0. Doug- 
la , pastor of the Bethiehem Ch., Davenport, and 
K atherine Bartlett. 


WOOD—WANE~—In or, Me., Jan 10, by Rev. 
Pe nian, Rey. Earl B. Wood, pastor at Fort Fairfield, 
and Maud W. Waar’ of Bango. 





Deaths 





BACON~I : a 
Rev. W. vt Beverly, Mass., Jan. 23, Sara B., wife of | 


MRS. L. A. WALKER 
Mrs. Lydia A. Walker, widow of the late Deacon Johu 
Walker of West Roxbury, died at Lexington, Mass., 
Dec Walker was born in Townsend, 
lass., Jan. 13, 1817. When sixteen years of age she 


united with the Congregational Church of that place. | 


her home in Roxbu: 
d Vine Street a hurely Key. John 0. Means, 
For four Ry to 
Vest Roxbu 871, she wee engaged gd city mission 
Tull Bee ih dated eb e 
e fellow 0} ut 
Evangelical Church of West Roxb to the interest of 


which she was devo not = e her husband was 
deacon, by pon Bk 


and pry 8. by A. oo bf bars vated 


On makin 
with the ol 
pbs 





in 1856, she united | 
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wee to the entire church, by which she was greatly 
0} 
after Pp 
hter, 
service was conducted by her aged at the Jongre- | 


"er ys Rev. C. Ff. Carter at the home of her | 
ydia A. Putney, in Lexington, the fu 

ne 

tional church in Townsend, 


20, Rev. Messrs. | 
R. Hodgman and C. H. Rowley eoulsting. 


Fr.W.M. | 











ON THE CARE OF YOUR Booxks.—There can be 


no question that the best place to see bookcases in | 


all their glory is at the Paine furniture warerooms 
on Canal Street. This house makes a specialty of 
furniture for libraries, and they have a great vari- 
ety of styles and designs in cabinets and cases. 
Lately they have added to their collection some of 
the popular low cabinets fifty inches in hight. On 


all their library furniture they name the lowest | 


prices in this city. 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 
Can't you get ’em? 
What's your dealer say 
about ’em? 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





GHURGH BE BELLS ENS 


a ero ae 





Who Has 
Sewing 
Machine ? 





the Oldest 


A new “Singer” given 





in exchange for it. 











We will give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 


in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing 
Awards to be decided from applications 


any make, now in family use. 


machines of 


sent to us before March 1, 1898. The new machines will be delivered with- 


in 30 days thereafter. 


All you have to do is to send this information on a postal card: (1) your name; 


(2) location of your residence ; ( 9) 
(5) its factory number ; (6) lengt 
Send details in this exact ae on a postal 


post-office address ; (4) name of your machine ; 
of time in use ; (7) paper in which you saw this. 


stal card — 


don’t senda letter—and put 


nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 


This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, 


or a personal service of any sort. 


a subscription, 
If you own an old sewing machine, 


you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 


prize worth having. 


It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 


may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange 


for your old one. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. Box 1814, 


New York City. 








You make 


if you have a D 
When you do not use 


It excels all others in 


THOROUGHNESS 


in operation. 


Catalogues free 


The Best Separator on the Market 


The Improved United States Separator 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials, 


The Improved U. S. skims closer than any machine | know of. 


The Improved U. S. is by far the smoothest-running separator | have ever seen 
As a skimmer it beats anything | have ever tested. 
W. I. POWERS, Mgr. Speedwell Farms. 


I placed your Improved U. S. beside an ‘‘ American, 
and decided the U.S. cheaper at $125 than the “american” at $100. The 
‘*American ” left twice as much fat in the skim-milk. FLA 


BarpweLt’s Ferry, Mass., 
The skim-milk from Improved U.S. shows only .015 of 1 4 of butter fat. 
operated by my two boys, aged 8 and 13 years, 


The Improved U.S. Midget runs full capacity and gets the last drop of fat. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


a mistake 


airy or Creamery 



















OF SEPARATION, 
Betmont, Mp., June 12, 1897. 


. P, THOMAS, 


LynDONvVILLE, VT., etl 26, 1897. 


=» 


Groton City, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1897. 
h gave them an equal test, 


A. COATZ. 
Feb. 11, 1897. 
It is 

. L, TOTMAN. 
LupLow, Py Nov. 13, 1897. 


W. H. H. CHAPMAN, 
on application. 
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prayerful spirit endeared her hamble 


tenderly cared for their Christian mathe, to her pastor 





In a world where “ Cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness” 
no praise is too great for 


SAPOLIO 






Our Readers’ Forum 
THEY WILL BE WELCOMED 

For years past we missionaries in China 
have been asking for a visit from one of the 
secretaries of the American Board. We do 
not envy other societies their great bishops 
and all that, but we do think it a helpful thing 
to them both at home and abroad to have men 
of commanding influence in their denomina- 
tions come and see for themselves and report 
to their church what they see. But the ever- 
confident critic promptly objects. Why this 
waste when funds are soshort? Ih matters of 
self-indulgence, of course, the question is, 
How much will conscience allow one to spend 
on himself? but in benevolence, How little 
will conscience let one off with? But espe- 
cially when it comes to the crowning benevo- 
lenee, foreign missions, the stern, inflexible 
rule is, The greatest possible results at the 
least possible expense. 

But these critics seem to us penny wise and 
pound foolish. We, with salaries cut and ap- 
propriations slashed, all the more want the 
responsible agents of our churches to come 
and see with their own eyes and go back and 
tell, not what some missionary has written, but 
what they themselves have seen. 

When the Board, in its grand gathering at 
New Haven, took the heroic stand not to go in 
debt again, this inevitably meant that some 
one was going to get hurt. In a football game 
one man tackled and forestalled defeat. All 
the rest piled on top of him and the hero of 
the game died. Football, however, is criticised 
as too brutal. But in this retrenchment game 
it is apt to be the hero at the bottom of the 
pile who gets hurt and the vital thing, the 
work, is what suffers. That work to which 
the pick of our converts devote their lives and 
for which we give up home and all opportuni- 
ties to rise in our profession, and often put 
the globe between us and our children, that 
work for which Christ died—that is what 
suffers. 

We know that the past few years have been 
marked by very hard times and the general 
introduction of bicycles, and that the hard 
times still persist while bicycles wear out or 
become obsolete. But last summer, at a sta- 
tion twenty days’ journey inland from Foo- | 
chow, 
gled alone through forty days and forty nights 
of weakness, not another American woman | 
within three weeks’ journey. There used to | 
be another there, but she has been dead and | 
buried two years, At the same time the over- | 
worked husband was much out of health, and | 
both he and his wife ought to have come home | 
six months before. But there was no other 
family to take their place. We had urged | 
that a new family be sent out in spite of the 
growing debt, especially as it was only send- 
ing two where one had died. But no; this | 
was only one out of a dozen or score of cases | 
where other heroes were getting hurt just as 
badly. 

I do not criticise the Prudential Committee | 
nor the secretaries. What a grateful task it | 
is for them to write to heroic workers: ‘‘ We | 
are sorry for your hardships, and joy in your | 
successes. But to further test your heroism | 
and the genuineness of your work we now | 
reduce your salaries, and also lay on you the | 
added burden of thoroughly culling over your | 
native assistants and increasing the pressure | 
on the converts to give all they can. With 
your remarkable capacity for work you can | 
doubtless manage it all, and we know you can | 
stand the reduction in salary for you have | 
been paying some of your helpers out of your | 
own pockets. Also, there never yet was a | 
Christian church but what would be benefited | 
by more pressure judiciously but firmly ap- 
plied. Perfect your heroism! ” 


The secretaries and Prudential Committee | 


cannot create funds. They can only appro- | 
priate what is given. The present secretaries, | 
ever since their induction into office, haye al- | 
ways heard the timid word retrench reiter- | 
ated in anthem style. For a time they were | 
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allowed to sing little solos and duets about re- 
deeming pledges to missionaries. But now 
the full chorus shouts, “ Keep out of debt!” 
Several years ago an English judge in Shang- 
hai took an American lawyer to task for the 
size of his fees, but he replied that every for- 
eigner residing in China demanded big pay, 
and he intended to have what the rest did. 
Soldiers, sailors and missionaries are excep- 
tions to this rule. 

We believe a visit from the secretary 
would enable him to plead our cause so ef- 
fectively as to more than cover the costs of 
the trip. He might not get more than two 
dollars for each dollar expended, which is not 
at all up to the missionary standard of econ- 
omy, but something must be conceded to the 
harsh demands of these hard times. The con- 
tributions have fallen off so sadly since the 
Board comforted the hearts of the churches by 
promising to keep out of debt that something 
must be done, or the ones at the bottom of the 
pile will be cruelly hurt. 

J. E. WALKER, of Foochow, China. 

Oberlin, O. 








A RARE COMBINATION.—Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam combines the most potent medical 
ingredients, and is a certain cure for the most ob- 
stinate and unyielding coughs, colds and all bron- 
chial troubles leading to consumption. No case is 
hopeless, no matter how serious. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


TouRs TO WASHINGTON, $23.—On Feb. 7 the 
next of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Personally Conducted Tours to Washington will 
leave Boston. With the exception of supper on the 
steamer returning, the rate, $23, covers all neces- 
sary expenses during the entire time absent, includ- 
ing atrip to Mount Vernon and Arlington; a com- 
plete review, under personal escort, of the principal 
buildings of Washington and Philadelphia; and the 
privilege of stopping over in Washington and New 
York if desired. Additional tours to Washington 
will be run March 14, April 1 and 18 and May 16. 
Tours to Washington and Old Point Comfort will 
leave Boston, Feb. 22, March 22 and April 12; rate, 
$28. Itineraries of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston; or address George W. 


Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, od 


Street Station, Philadelphia. 


27 January 1998 


“The Fifty 
Dollars 


Seemed 
Like a Gift” 


A lady from Cedar Rapids, 
writes : ‘* Your check for fifty 
dollars was received. So 
easily was it earned that it 
seems almost like a gift. 
That sum, together with the 
additional generous com- 
mission, amounts to over 
one hundred dollars. So 
we reduced our church debt. 
Your plan is far more con- 
genial to ladies than raising 
money for churches, fairs, 
suppers, etc.’’ 

But one of hundreds of 
cases where church debts 
have been decreased by The 
Ladies’ Home Journal plan. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE'S 


ae OR PILLS. 


Used successfully ty Sooding | Phreistens 
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E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 

















With : shar 





stick 


you can turn up the dirt tf ground ready 
for planting—but what a clumsy, slow, labori- 


ous, ineffective way of going to work! 

much more so, though, than the old- 
fashioned way of washing. Think 
of it! 


MV, yh 

oh ae 
Re it 
and down on a wash-board, with nothing but soap 
and main prise 2 to get out the dirt, Then 


think how sim 
—soaking, boiling, rinsing. 
You need Pearline for all 
your washing and cleaning. 


You need something better than 


Not 


Grinding the clothes up 


and easy is Pearline’s way 


— 
TT 


Ya 
soap or a sharp stick when you're dealing with dirt, 


SSSSSSELCRLUITE_ 








Asthma, Coughs and Bronchitis. 


BALLINGTow BooTH says— 
r 
Loe spoken of it toa great woes 2 my way ida ne a to 
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otesde of our fellow-work« 
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algae little ones with Whoopi 
aecietent, whatever treatment 
the trying diseases 


VAPO-CRESOLENE oo. a. 
. | Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. s. Agents. 


- For Whooping 
Cough, Croup, : 





the Salvation Army. I 

here there are young idren 

izer. I have found it be ne- 

e once = ing ( ough and 4. aos 
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booklet wie Coinentats free, Forsale by all 
United States and 
69 Wall St , New York. 
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CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe Effectual 
Cure for It. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been 
considered the next thing to incurable. 

The usual symptoms are a full or bloat- 
ing sensation @ ter eating, accompanied 
sometimes with sour or watery risings, a 
formation of gases, causing pressure on 
the heart and lungs and difficult breath- 
ing; headache, fickle appetite, nervous- 
ness and a general played out, languid 

eling. 

“oo is oftena foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. : 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which 
causes the food to be readily, thoroughly 
digested before it has time to ferment 
and irritate the delicate mucous surfaces 
of the stomach. 

To secure a prompt and healthy diges- 
tion is the one necessary thing to do, and 
when normal digestion is secured the ca- 
tarrhal condition will have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlanson the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each 
meal a tablet, composed of Diastase, Asep- 
tic Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and 
fruit acids. 

These tablets can now be found at all 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being a patent 
medicine can be used with perfect safety 
and assurance that healthy appetite and 
thorough digestion will follow their regu- 
lar use after meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher of 2710 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is 
a local condition resulting from a neg- 
lected cold in the head, whereby the lining 
membrane of the nose becomes inflamed 
and the poisonous discharge therefrom, 
passing backward into the throat, reaches 
the stomach, thus producing catarrh of 
the stomach. Medical authorities pre- 
scribed for me for three years for catarrh 
of stomach without cure, but today I am 
the happiest of men after using only one 
box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I can- 
not find appropriate words to express my 
good feeling. 

“T have found flesh, appetite and sound 
rest from their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy for any form of 
indigestion, catarrh of stomach, bilious- 
ness, sour stomach, heartburn and bloat- 
ing after meals. 

Send for little book, mailed free, on 
stomach troubles, by addressing Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets can be 
found at all drug stores. 


44-946 
Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Uind-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the ‘en- 
ire active 2a mgr of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
st remedy for Fever and Ague,:Mal- 9 
ria, Poorness of the Blood, General 
Vebility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the A ite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
__ Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 
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TIMELY I. 
3. Young Men in Politics 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting 


Leaflets zenship. 
3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
‘nnouncements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is nade of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 








CALIFORNIA 
Nordhoff, 
Norwalk, 
Oakland, Plymouth 
Ave., 
Petaluma, 
San Francisco, First, — 
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INDIANA 
Dunkirk, _ 
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IOWA 
Aurelia, 
Chester Center, 
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McGregor, 
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South, 
Turner’s Falls, 
MICHIGAN 
Alpena, 
Detroit, Brewster, 
Fort St., 
People’s. 
Disco, 
Grand Rapids, East, 
Harrison, 
Lake Linden, 
Olivet, 
Owosso, 
Wayne, 
MINNESOTA 
E)}isworth and Kanar- 
anzi, 
Lowry Hill, 
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Total since Jan. 1. 


Conf. 


Conf. 681; 


Accessions to the Churches | 
Conf. Tot. | 


Tot. 1,312. 
Conf., 1,569; Tot., 3,323. 
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A Curious OFFER.—A sewing machine com- 
pany’s peculiar and unexplained proposition. Much 
discussion is rife over the fact that the Singer Man- 
ufacturing Co., makers of the famous sewing ma- 
chines, propose to give 100 of their latest improved 
machines in even exchange for an equal number of 
the oldest sewing machines of any make now in 
family use in the United States. The award is to 
be determined from the list of applications sent 
to the company’s head office in New York before 
March 1, 1898. This is no guessing contest requir- 
ing a payment, a subscription, or a personal service | 
of any sort. If you own an old sewing machine you 
have only to send the requisite information as to 
its age in order to be placed on the list and become 
a competitor for a prize worth having. 
solutely nothing but a postal card, which will surely 
bring to your dovr the best sewing machine in the 
world in exchange for your oid one, provided it 
proves to be among the 100 oldest in the list of 
applications made before March 1, 1898, at which 
date the list will be closed. With so many as 100 
machines offered, any one with a sewing machine 
over five or ten years old siauds a good chance to | 
gaina new one. The reputation of the Singer Man- | 
ufacturing Co. for fair dealing is well known; their | 
offices are in every city, and ouf readers may be | 
well assured that they will do exactly what they | 
promise. The free particulars regarding sending 
the information to New York can be obtained from 
our advertising columns; they may also be pro- 
cured at any of the Singer Co.’s offices and from 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Progress of Medical Science 


in Lung Diseases. 


A little book published by Dr. Robert Hunter 
of 117 West 45th Street, New York, gives all 
the latest discoveries and improvements in 


the theory and treatment of Lung Diseases. 
| Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh and Consump- 
| tion are fully explained, their differences 
| Shown and their cure by medicated-air inhala- 
| tions pointed out. 


| 


Dr. Hunter was the founder of the practice 


| of treating lungs by direct medicated-air in- 


halations—the inventor of the first inhaling 
instruments ever employed for the cure of 
lung complaints, and the discoverer of the 


| only germicide which cures consumption by 


destroying the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
lungs of the patient. His treatment consists 


| of three parts—ist, breathing into the lungs 
| specific germicidal remedies three times a 
| day, by means of his inhaling instruments; 


2d, anointing the chest with antiseptic oils 
which volatilize by the warmth of the body 
and surround the patient by a zone of medi- 
cated air; and 3d, filling the chamber in 


| which he sleeps with medicated vapors, which 
| soothe the inflamed bronchial tubes and air 
| cells and keep up a constant curative action 


| wonderful sucecess. 


| disease. 


on the lungs. All that medical science has 
yet found out for the relief and cure of lung 
complaints is embodied in Dr. Hunter’s treat- 
ment. Patients of the highest intelligence 
and respectability in all parts of the Union 
have been cured by it and publicly attest its 
Case L—A. L. Peer, 
Esq., of Newark, N. J., was reduced to the 
last stage of misery and exhaustion by lung 
His physician and family gave him 
up as hopeless. His death was looked for 
from day to day. He had repeated hemor- 
rhages, great difficulty in breathing, and was 
so terribly emaciated and weak that he could 
not stand or turn over in bed without assist- 
ance. Dr Hunter’s treatment was under- 
taken after everything else had been tried and 
failed. It stopped the hemorrhages, cleansed 
the lungs of great quantities of foul matter, 
enabled him to breathe freely again, and so 


| built up his flesh and vitality. that he now 


weighs 175 pounds (a gain of over forty pounds), 
and is strong and well. Those who are af- 
flicted or anxious about their lungs can call 
upon or write to Mr. Peer, at 179 Washington 
Street, Newark, N. J., and such as wish a 
copy of the book can obtain it free by ad- 


| dressing Dr. Hunter, at 117 West 45th Street, 


Tot. 
MINNESOTA 
3 Oak Park — 4 
3 St. Paul, Olivet, =e 
Pacific, 2 4 
| MISSOURI 
10 Hannibal, 8 10 
Lebanon, — 8 
Neosho. — 12 
5 St. Louis,Central, 1 4 
16 Compton Hill, 38 68 
3 = Olive Branch, — 4 
7 Pilgrim, eS 
4 NEBRASKA 
$ Creighton, 3 5 
16 Omaha, Cherry Hill,— 3 
5 Shickley, 2 3 
5 York, Be 
B NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2 Claremont — ¢ 
Concord, First, 3 58 
Hinsdale, 14 15 
13 Plymouth, ee 
7 NEW YORK 
+ Brooklyn, East, ie 
5 Carthage, 8 8 
g Rodman, 18 21 
5 Watertown, 7 12 
24 OHIO 
li 
Chardon 1 8 
06 Newton Falls, 30 30 
‘ Richfield, — 4 
9 Steubenville, 6 8 
5 Toledo, First, — 26 
OREGON 
16 Portland, First, 2 4 
9 Forest Grove, 1 $3 
Hassalo St., 3 3 
4 ae Ave., 2 $8 
4 sherwoo¢ . 8 12 
8 RHODE ISLAND 
8 Providence, Acad- 
10 emy Ave., 6 
6 Westerly, Pawca- 
6 tuck, 15 20 
4 SOUTH DAKOTA 
5 Elmira, 6 
5 Erwin, 2 3 
Greenleaf, 3 
Rapid City, 10 15 
8 Redfield, — 19 
& VERMONT 
3 East Hardwick, 5 9 
5 Franklin, 3 3 
4 Holland, 4 5 
Hyde Park, 7 % 
Island Pond, 6 6 
13 Montpelier, aise 
5 Newbury, — $8 
N. Pomfret, 9 10 
13 Waterville, — 9 
a WASHINGTON 
1 N. Yakima. — 17. 
7 Port Ange es, 7 11 
3 Seattle, Plymouth, — 5 
3 Taylor, 8 15 
g Tacoma, First, 4 
4 WISCONSIN 
Baraboo, 16 16 
6 Prescott, —- ¢ 
5 Racine, First, 6 12 
4 Wauwatosa, — 7 
* OTHER CHURCHES 
> 
6. Baltimore, Md., Can- 
3 . ton, - 4 
7 Blue Rapids, Kan. 5 6 
6 Denver. Col., Bou- 
8 _levar¢ 7 14 
4 Meadville, Pa. 26 37-| 
Missoula, Mont., 
Swedish, — 28 
Tampa, Fla., Imman- 
5 uel, 0 10 
5 Upper Montclair, $ 
2 Churches with less 
7 than three, 12 46 


New York City. 








ROUGH 


It costs ab- | 


HANDS 


Itching, scaly, bleeding palms, shapeless nails, 
and painful finger ends, pimples, blackh: ads, 
oily, mothy skin, dry, thin, and falling hair, itch- 
ing, scaly scalps, al! yield quickly to warm baths 
with CuTicura Svap, and gentle anointings 
with CurTicura (ointment), the great skin cure. 


(uticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Porren Dave ano Cuzm. 


Conr., Sole Props., Boston. 
OF “ How to Produce Soft, White Hands,” free. 


ITCHING HUMORS “eirccus ewes. 














BUY 


THE CENUINE! 


sO maken 
— 


Trice 50Cents. 








ONLY SOLD IN BOTTLES. 


CURES 
inflammations, Hemorrhages, 
Catarrh (,3",,), Piles. 





Can We Be Cured} 


Of Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma 
and Consumption? 


A Test by Which the True Value of All Treatments Can be 
Decsermined. ‘ 


How many thonsands there are today who would gladly pay almost any reason- 
able sum to be cured of either one of the above diseases, but who, knowing of so 
many remedies and treatments, are at a loss to decide which one to try. It 
does seem a difficult task, yet becomes a comparatively easy one if the person 
afflicted will but use a little good judgment and common sense. In the first 
place every man and woman knows, or should know, that the air passages were 
made for air alone, and that nature has so constructed these passages that 
moisture of any kind cannot enter the bronchial tubes or lungs. This at once 
precludes all } ibility of a cure of these deep-seated diseases being effected by 
treatment requiring the use of sprays, douches, atomizers, vapors or stomach 
medicines. This all reguiar physicians admit. They also acknowledge that the 
diseased parts must be reached through the air we breathe or not at all. Not 
only this, a germicide must be used which will leave the air dry and yet have the 
power to destroy the bacilli of disease in the minutest air cells of the lungs. 

This decision reached, then comes the question—Is there such a germicide? 
In answer to this query, thirty-eight hundred physicians and over three hundred 
thousand persons who have tested 


“HYOMEL” 


say YES. “HyomeE!” is nature’s own remedy, given through the only vehicle 
(the air you breathe) which Nature permits to enter the bronchial tubes and 
lungs. “ HYOMEI” 


Cures by Inhalation 


There is no danger, no risk. Your money is refunded 
if it fails to relieve. 
“ HyomEL” outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, 50c. “‘ Hyomei” Balm, a 
wonderful healer, 25c. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of price, 
Send for “ The Story of Hyomei.” Mailed FREE. 


THE R. T. BOOTH €0., 28 East 29th Street, New York. 











We had intended to withdraw our Bible offer Fed. 
but there is such a persistent demand from our con- 
stituency (almost every mail brings orders) that we shall 
extend the time limit and give our subscribers a week 
or two longer to get this remarkable book. Read below 
two recent letters from subscribers. 

W. L. Greene & Co., proprietors of The Congregationalist. 


800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


OUR 


PICTURE 


BIBLE _ 


*“ The Bible—the marvel—is here. The sting 
of the business is that the acceptance of your 
offer, now under full disclosure, seems to con- 
vict recipients as cut-purses. When the Re- 
vised Version gets into such appare) and com- 
pando cy h conditions its day will have come. 

A whose order this book fills, says: 

he pithe is quite beyond my thought.’” 
Jan. 21, 1898. 


“T have e aaready _ urchased a copy of rr 
Picture Bible and {t so much suroasses your 

glowing weet) of it of it that I wa to receive 
another. Rev 7 Dec., 1897. 





Ne. 1.—Silk Cloth. Our s; Special price, 82.75. Jie. 2. 
—Full Morocco, flush gold edges, price, $3.25. 
No. 3.—FULL TURKEY, SILK SEWED, DIVINITY CIR- 
CUIT, RED UNDER GoLp EpGEs. OUR SPECIAL 
PRICE, $3.75. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS. companica by cash tn 


full and ss shipping directions. Transportation 
charges to be paid by purchaser. « A hey t dis- 
tance makes it desirable to e pur- 
chaser should send us 560 cents. The B Bible ake. over 
6 ibs.) No description can - justice to this superb 


production, therefore a of 34 sample pages 
sent absolutely al to all applicants. 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








That 


Name 


on the Box 
guarantees the con- 
tents to be 

the most 
delicious 

product 

of candy 
making skill. 
Always ask for 





Chocolates and Confections 
Sold everywhere. ~ 
Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instan with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 80N, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














